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Mofes of Recent Exposition. 


Tue problem for many people to-day is how to 
realize God ; to have religion as a personal experi- 
ence, to know God in actual sense of fellowship, 
There are multitudes in our churches who believe 
firmly in God, who are ready to do their part in 
Christian service, who take part in the worship, 
who yet have no real sense of God. It may be 
that something in their lives is shutting Him out. 
That is a familiar fact. But it may not be that at 
all. It is true that all sorts of camouflage are 
thrown up to ‘rationalize’ the fact that we have 
not made up our minds for God. But on the other 
hand the people we are thinking of do not belong 
to that category. It is simply that God is outside 
them, at least outside their conscious experience. 


In his suggestive book, Speaking of Religion 
(Scribner’s ; 6s. net), Dr. Bruce Curry deals with 
this matter. Dr. Curry, by the way, has been in 
touch with all kinds of practical, religious, and 
ethical problems, and with those who create them, 
at student conferences, and he puts the problem 
stated above as one of the most urgent in his 
- experience. He suggests that in seeking a remedy 
we should begin with the fact that God is every- 
where, and is seeking to express Himself fully in 
all things, and especially in human personality. 
_ And therefore—this is the first point—religious 


and realize that we have not to seek God, but to 
see Him at our side. 


What follows is simply an expansion of this first 
important point. But Dr. Curry suggests three 
steps as necessary for what he calls ‘ achieving 
experience of God.’ The first is recognition. If we 
would find God we must first identify in our universe 
what is God and what is not God. The fact that 
God is invisible and intangible should not dis- 
courage us, for so is the very thing we love in a 
human. friend—his personality or self. This we 
identify through its characteristic expressions. We 
can come to know the characteristic expressions of 
God, inferring them from the spirit manifest in 
them. The fact that we cannot fully know God 
should cause less difficulty when we reflect how 
imperfectly we know our friends. Is it not plain 
that this recognition is already an experience of 
God, a realizing Him, a fellowship with Him ? 


The second step is appreciation. This is a 
spontaneous response to something fine, beautiful, 
or worthy in a person we know. It involves both 
mind and feelings. We judge and discriminate 
and weigh, but are then touched and moved by 
something in the person that appeals to our sense 
of values. And this appeal ripens the acquaintance 


into friendship. This is what we find in God 
whenever we see anything of His greatness, power, 
or goodness. And it will stir us, in different degrees, 
to awe or peace or joy or comfort or, in some cases. 


experience is in the nature of a response and realiza- 
_ tion of the already present God. We must capture 
_ something of the simple vision of those who were 
at the anthropomorphic stage of understanding, 
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at some times, exaltation. And this is not some- 
thing we work up or create or force. It is a moral 
vision. It is not merely a recognition of the fact 
of God. It is a recognition of the values that are 
in God, and has therefore an ethical content. 
Hence the term appreciation. 


The third step is co-operation. When recognition 
has been followed by appreciation in the case of 
human beings, we desire nothing so much as to 
know the human being better, to talk with him, 
play, work, think with him, share with him the 
adventure of life. We want to discover more of 
his ideals and habits, and in this process there 
develops a sense of comradeship. The will is 
brought into operation. We choose to give ourselves 
to this relationship with the best that is in us. 


Now in the truth of religion it is implied that God 
is already taking the initiative in this relationship, 
that He is in man, that He is striving to express 
certain values in human personality, needing only 
our conscious response and intelligent co-operation 
to create yet higher values. We can catch a 
glimpse sometimes of His plans, His ‘ ideals,’ and 
can undertake our share of responsibility for their 
fulfilment. In this way a perfectly real and 
reasonable sense of fellowship with God is developed, 
warmed by ever-increasing appreciations, until we 
can say in truth that we know what it means to 
‘love’ God. 


If any one feels that all this is pressing the 
analogy of human friendship too far, let him try 
it sincerely with Jesus as the Mediator of the 
experience. We can identify Jesus, and recognize 
the expressions of His mind‘and spirit. But these 
are precisely the effects of the clear shining of God 
through the personality of Jesus. What one sees 
there is God most adequately expressed. And if 
one is deeply moved by the figure of Jesus it is really 
by what is in God that one is being moved. If we 
see shining through Jesus the glories of the eternal, 
we can realize that these glories are just, im excelsis, 
what we see around us and within us. 


We need not be disturbed if it is said that this is 
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‘mysticism.’ It is, but so is all experience of 
spiritual things. . We have, for example, never seen 
the personality of a friend. We only ‘see’ its 
manifestations. We cannot even ‘prove’ its 
existence. It is mysticism to realize that per- 
sonality. The knowledge of God is no more 
mystical. It is not magical, or superstitious, or the 
purely imaginative response to something non- 
existent. It is simply seeing what is there. And 
perhaps the believer who yet finds that God is 
outside his experience needs nothing so much as to 
realize that he does know God and does experience 
God, that the things which he sees are the mani- 
festations of God. What he needs is, like the 
youthful attendant on Elisha, to have his eyes 
opened ‘that he may see,’ and find all the world 
around full of the chariots of God. 


Jacob awakened at Bethel to say, ‘surely the 
Lord is in this place and I knew it not.’ To realize 
God we need simply that awakening. 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


The Bible is full of people who made this sudden 
discovery of God, of God found sometimes in the 
commonplace realities of life, and once very greatly 
in the wounds of Jesus (‘my Lord and my God’). 


’ What multitudes need is to recognize, appreciate, 
_ and co-operate with the God who is in and with 


them, ‘ though they knew it not.’ 


Dr. William Apams Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, ‘has been a leading figure for 
a whole generation in the Protestant theological 
and ecclesiastical world, and that not only of 
America: he is well known in Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe. Recently he appears to have 
turned from the field of apologetics and dogmatics 
and concentrated upon questions of ecclesiastical 
relationships. In his latest work, Your Church and 
Mine (Chapman & Hall; ros. 6d. net), he appears 
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as an earnest and capable exponent of irenical 
theology. 

The book is described as a book for Catholics and 
Protestants, and it is written not only in the 
interests of Church unity and in view of the proposed 
reassembling in 1937 of the World Conferences on 
Faith and Order and on Life and Work, but also 
in the interests of civilization, which he regards as 
bound up with the cause of a unified Christianity. 


It should be observed that in his exposition of 
the differences between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism Dr. ADAMS Brown would use the words 
* Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant’ with special reference 
to the kind of faith and life for which they re- 
spectively stand. The Catholic type of faith and 
life is common to the various branches of the Church 
whose piety follows models set by the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church. The Protestant type of faith and life 
is common to the various branches of the Church 
which find their standards in the post-Reformation 
period. It is not so much the differences that 
separate Christians in their ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions that are here studied as the differences that 
separate them in their religious life. For example, 
the Catholic type of piety may be described as 
mystical, the Protestant as ethical. 


Towards the end of his exposition of Catholicism 
and Protestantism, Dr. ADAMS Brown considers 
what Protestants may learn from Catholics, and 
also what Catholics may learn from Protestants. 
Let us notice some of the points he would make 
under each of these heads. 


For one thing, the study of Catholicism can teach 
the Protestant how impossible it is to make all 
people conform to a single type. In their effort 
to keep their Christian ideal high, Protestants have 
tried to standardize the religious life. But the 
Salvation Army—and more recently the Group 
Movement—has shown that there is room in Pro- 
testantism for smaller units with stricter discipline 
and more exacting standards, more or less corre- 


sponding to the Catholic Orders. On the other 
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hand, there might also be more adequate provision 
in Protestantism for patient dealing with the weak- 
ness and ignorance of the rank and file. Intelligent 
Catholics are not blind to the superstitions of 
existing Catholicism, but they know human nature, 
and would have the Church adapt its teaching to 
the capacities of different classes. 


But the Catholic has more specific lessons to 
teach the Protestant. One lesson is of the ministry 
of beauty to the religious life. What the world has 
lost through the iconoclasm of the Puritans is a 
familiar story. What the world is losing to-day 
through the barrenness of many of our Protestant 
church buildings is less generally recognized. 
Another lesson is of the place of authority in 
religion. Protestants do right to protest against 
authority imposed from without, but they confess 
their bankruptcy when they can give no clear 
response to the soul that asks for guidance. Yet 
another lesson is of our need of discipline. Prayer, 
for example, is no simple matter, and for many 
Protestants it has become a forgotten art. Earnest 
spirits of our day are learning again through 
Catholic books of devotion how to practise the 
presence of God. 

Besides helping the Protestant by way of example, 
the Catholic can also show the Protestant certain 
dangers which should be avoided. For instance, he 
can remind the Protestant of the futility of trying 
to purify religion by subtraction. Here is how 
Protestantism proceeded after the Reformation. 
If it found tradition corrupt, it cut it off. If it 
found the Sacraments encrusted with superstition, 
it substituted for seven two. If it found the 
worship of Mary and the saints ousting Jesus from 
His rightful place, it removed their statues and 
destroyed their pictures. But religion is not a 
matter of more or less. The Church of Christ is 
not a legal institution, but a fellowship whose bond 
of union is a common spirit. Where Protestantism 
has ceased to recognize this, it has been weak. 
Where it has kept true to its great insight, it has 
been strong. With its principle of faith bearing 
fruit in love as its criterion, it should reappraise its 
Catholic inheritance. 
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Dr. ADAMs Brown also considers what Catholics 
may learn from Protestants. What it seems to 
him that Catholics may learn is, however, in no 
sense a monopoly of Protestants, but a part of the 
Catholic heritage. 


First of all, the Church as an institution is a 
means, not an end. She is the mother of saints ; 
and by her ability to meet this supreme test she 
must be finally judged. Where the welfare of the 
soul is subordinated to the institution the protest 
of the Protestant is justified. 


Again, unity of organization carries in itself no 
necessary guarantee of fellowship of spirit. If 
outward unity were again to be attained, could the 
reunited Church be any more immune against 
internal corruption than it was before the Reforma- 
tion? Where Rome has been confronted by a 
vigorous self-conscious Protestantism its ethical 
and intellectual standards have correspondingly 
improved. 

Then there is the question of the proper limits of 
authority. If authority has its function, a function 
which Protestantism has not sufficiently appreci- 
ated, it has its limits too. It is no longer required 
when people have learned to think and decide 
for themselves. Too often, indeed, has Catholic 
Christianity been content to leave the ignorant 
uninstructed and to restrain the freedom of its 
scholars and thinkers. 


Above all, Catholics may be reminded by Protes- 
tants that the one sure way to win those who 
are strangers to the faith is not by vindicating 
the authority committed to Peter by Christ, but 
by bearing witness to Christ through humility, 
loyalty, and endurance. The great saints have 
known this well, and it is this that has made them 
saints. 

Further, Orthodox as distinct from Roman 
Catholicism has weaknesses which contact with 
Protestantism may help it to overcome. It is 
more tolerant than Roman Catholicism, and it does 
not demand a single all-inclusive organization, but 
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in its theology, in the type of life it fosters, and in 
the agencies through which it functions there is 
something which the Orthodox might learn from 
Protestants. 

It might learn the need of distinguishing more 
clearly between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible. Roman Catholicism might also teach it 
this. If the Church with its ecumenical faith, its. 
historic liturgy, and its episcopal organization be 
God’s sole appointed means of grace, why should 
there be so many generous and gracious spirits 
outside its boundaries ? 


The Orthodox might also learn from Protestants, 
as indeed thoughtful leaders among the Orthodox 
are doing, that, if the Church is to recover-its place 
in the life of the Russian people, it must be con- 
cerned not only for individual piety, but also for 
social service. 

Once more, the Orthodox might learn from 
Protestants how desirable it is that they should 
have an officially recognized agency for common 
action. In any plans for the creation of such a 
central organization the experience of Protestants 
in their federations of churches might prove sug- 
gestive. It was surprising to find at the Stockholm 
Conference that men met there who, though 
important officials of Orthodox churches, had 
never met face to face in any Orthodox gathering. 


It is evidence of the wide interest in Soren 
Kierkegaard which has been awakened in English 
theological circles in recent years that two lives 
have been published simultaneously of that great 
Danish thinker and writer. It may be unfortunate 
for the authors of these two biographies and for 
their publishers that they should have appeared at 
the same time, but they may be regarded as com- 
plementary to one another, while taken together 
they form a comprehensive and quite adequate 
treatment of their subject. To distinguish them 
it might be said that the one published by 
Nott is the more detailed, and that by the S.C.M- 
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the more popular. Their simultaneous appearance 
suggests that some remarks on Kierkegaard’s life 
and thought may be timely. 


Kierkegaard was pre-eminently a sick soul, and 
his path in life was pathetic in its utter loneliness. 
Like Keats, he could not be happy in the love that 
came to him, but was tortured by it. In his 
settled melancholy he reminds us of Amiel, but he 
had not the gentleness of that sad Swiss. On the 
contrary, he had a great deal of the Berserker in 

him, so that when he entered the battle he smote 

his adversaries hip and thigh. If genius, as has 
been said, is a ship on fire at sea for the entertain- 
ment of the people on shore, Kierkegaard was truly 
such a ship, blazing fiercely and consuming away 
by his own internal heat, but he was a battleship 
whose guns and magazines kept exploding with 
most devastating effect. 


Three influences in his life were of critical import- 
ance. The first was his reverent attachment to 
his father. That father, already an old man when 
his son was born, was an able and profoundly 
religious man of a gloomy type, whose example and 
teaching deepened Kierkegaard’s natural melan- 
choly. The second influence was the love of 
Regine Olsen, to whom he became engaged, but 
whom he afterwards renounced, feeling it unfair 
that youth and innocence should be mated with his 
gloom. Her he never ceased to love, nor did he 
ever cease to torture himself with the question 
whether in his renunciation he had done right. 
Increasingly he felt himself a solitary being, 
alienated from his kind and perhaps called in a 
special sense to bear the burden of the Lord. The 
third influence which deeply affected him was the 
worldliness of the Church. He was stung to the 
quick by the funeral sermon which Martensen 
preached on the death of Bishop Mynster, in which 
he referred to him as a link in the chain of witnesses 
to God’s truth which extended from the days of 
the apostles down to the present day. ‘ Mynster 
a witness for the truth! He the hedonist, the time- 
“server, the man of the world, the clever and success- 
ful politician, to be numbered with those who had 
ed the truth with their blood! They went to 
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poverty, loneliness, and death in a world which was 
not worthy of them, e was honoured and féted, 
and found the Gospel of Christ crucified an admir- 
able means to office, dignity, and wealth. To 
reckon him with those who were “ destitute, 
afflicted, forsaken ””—what a shameless lie!’ This 
outburst led to a complete alienation from the 
Church, which Kierkegaard came to look upon as 
utterly unfaithful and worldly. 


It may be felt that in many respects Kierke- 
gaard’s philippics were too bitter and severe, that 
his judgment was biassed, and the tone of his mind 
unwholesome. Yet it must be confessed that voices 
like his are needed from time to time to prevent 
the Church from falling asleep and perishing in its 
own complacency. He did a very useful John the 
Baptist work, and his influence on theological 
thought in Europe, both directly and through the 
Barthian School, has been very considerable. 


One or two of his leading ideas may be lightly 
touched on. He was a whole-hearted opponent of 
that type of modern thought which is associated 
with the name of Hegel. Hegel’s view of the 
relation of God and the world was of a harmonious 
evolution which could be comprehended by human 
reason and stated in terms of a synthesis. In this 
system, man assumes the superior role of a spectator, 
able to view God and the world in a detached and 
impartial way. To Kierkegaard all this was false- 
hood and impiety. To him ‘ the world as seen sub 
specie aeternitatis is not an esthetic harmony, but 
the battleground for a moral struggle. Man is not 
a spectator, but an actor. His business in life is 
to decide, not to speculate. Instead of a synthetic 
both-and, he is confronted with a tremendous 
either-or.’ Kierkegaard expresses this by saying 
that his thinking must be ‘ existential,’ grappling 
with reality in deadly earnest as of one whose very 
life is at stake. 

Much criticism has been directed against his 
representation of God as the ‘ wholly other,’ and 
his insistence on an infinitely qualitative distinction 
between God and man. It is easy to say that if 
God be the ‘ wholly other’ there can be no revela- 
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tion, and that if man is made in the image of God 
there must be a degree of kinship. Of course in 
this high region all human words are inadequate 
and every possible statement is open to criticism. 
Kierkegaard meant to emphasize a truth which 
greatly needed and still needs emphasis. The 
tendency of the modern mind has been to sing 
‘Glory to man in the highest.’ ‘Remember,’ 
Kierkegaard would say, ‘ that God is in heaven and 
man is upon the earth. There is a great gulf 
between the Creator and the creature which from 
man’s side can never be overpassed.’ Moreover, 
the fact of sin has immeasurably increased that gulf, 
working a complete alienation (which is just the 
Latin word for ‘ otherness ’) between man and God. 
Therefore it is vanity to seek to apprehend or to 
prove God by exercise of the intellect. Intellectual 
arguments for the being of God, which make God 
an object of man’s thought, are powerless to bridge 
the gulf. But God in His grace has come near to 
man the sinner in a personal way, and enabled man 
the sinner to be united in faith to God his Saviour. 


In this consciousness of man as in personal 
contact with God was grounded Kierkegaard’s high 
sense of the value of the individual. ‘When I am 
dead,’ he said once, ‘ write on my grave, That 
Individual.’ He viewed with nothing less than 
horror the idea of humanity as a ‘ mass, human 
beings rolled into a nameless, will-less crowd. His 
mission was to assert against the tyranny of the 
multitude the forgotten crown-rights of the indi- 
vidual. This, as Brandes says, was ‘ the pearl of 
great price which Kierkegaard offered to his time.’ 
It is a pearl which to-day is much in danger of 
being trodden under foot of men. Over against the 
communal man of Bolshevism, the dragooned and 
regimented man of Fascism, man as the cannon- 
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fodder of Imperialism and the ‘hand’ of In- 


dustrialism, even over against the majority-man of — 


Democracy, Kierkegaard would set man in all the 
glory of his individuality as the chosen and redeemed 
of God and the heir of the everlasting Kingdom. 
This is a truth in defence of which the whole Church 
of Christ may presently have to fight to the death. 


In accordance with this was the tremendous — 
emphasis which Kierkegaard laid on Christian — 
discipleship. To him it was indeed a stern and high ~ 


calling which demanded complete renunciation and 
absolute loyalty. It cannot be denied that he had 


but little appetite for the sunny side of the gospel. — 


The words of Jesus were not always trumpet calls 


to obedience; there were also ‘ gracious words — 
which proceeded out of his mouth, words of 
comfort for the sorrowing, of forgiveness for the . 
sinful, and of encouragement for the weary and the — 


heavy laden. Still the trumpet call does un- 
doubtedly ring through the Gospels, and the Church 
has too often turned a deaf ear to it. 


Kierkegaard © 


came to look upon the Christian community of his — 
time and place as a caricature of the Christian — 


Church. It made worship a substitute for obedi- 
ence, and gave words instead of deeds. Its admira- 
tion for Jesus was but hypocrisy and an evasion of 
responsibility. Without committing ourselves to 


2 
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judgments on the Church we shall do well to 


recognize this danger which besets us all. 
tants view Romish indulgences with suspicion, but, 
as Kierkegaard pointed out, the free grace in which 
the Protestant trusts may itself become a kind of 


necessary. Every Christian, both Romanist and 
Protestant, must realize that Christ’s claim to 
obedience is absolute, and must in no wise be 
evaded or qualified. 


Protes- — 


indulgence, making strict obedience no longer ~ 
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Bivine Personality.’ 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM Futon, D.D., PRoressor oF Divinity, UNIVERSITY or GLAsGow. 


I. Our central question will be, not so much, Is 
God a person ? as, Is God personal ? 

There was a time, I suppose, in all our lives when 
we should have thought it a strange question, Is 
God a person? and a stranger and almost meaning- 
less question, Is God personal? Why, we should 
have answered, What else can God be than a 
person? And there would have leapt to our vision 
the great figure, whether gracious or grim, which our 
childish imagination had conceived as Divine— 
the figure—would it not have been ?—of some 
magnified man, dwelling in the heavens, whose 
lineaments may have owed much to the medieval 
painters on whose work it had been our fortune to 
gaze ; to Fra Filippo Lippi, perhaps, whose canvas 
depicts, above the winsome figure of the young 
Mother kneeling in adoration before the Babe, the 
gracious humanlike figure of the Father in heaven, 
resplendent among the stars, His hands raised in 
benediction. 

But as the years passed over us, our childish 
visions lost their edge and brightness. An obscur- 
ing veil seemed to interpose between us and the 
heavenly world. We came to recognize that the 
things of heaven must. be other than we had 
imagined, and in particular that we might no longer 
think of God as possessed of ‘body, parts, and 
passions,’ like a human person; that indeed He 
must be vastly other than one of ourselves. 

Then a time may have come when we became 
sensitive, perhaps unduly sensitive, to the charge 
of being anthropomorphic in thought, of making 
God in our own image, and we began to ask our- 
selves whether God might actually be regarded as 
a person, or even as in any sense personal. The 
result was, that our fellowship with Him suffered 
diminution and loss. 

For consider what is implied for the religious man 
in the thought of God as personal. Is it not this ? 
That God is a Being with whom man may enter into 
personal relations; which is to say, with whom 
he may hold communion or fellowship. God may 
respond to the heart that seeks Him, as the answer- 
ing echo is awakened with the striking of the musical 
chord. 

The God of the philosopher is not a personal God, 

1The opening Lecture of the Faculty of Theology 
and Trinity College, delivered at Trinity College, 
Glasgow, on 8th October 1935. 


in this rich intimate sense at any rate. Notably is 
it so in the classical instance of the Aristotelian 
Deity. The God of Aristotle does not ‘ measure up,’ 
as an American theologian phrases it, to what 
religion means by Divine personality. He is the 
eternal Thinker, eternally wrapped in self-con- 
templation ; the unmoved Mover upon whom all 
the movement in the world depends, who is yet 
oblivious to the world’s existence. Obviously man 
can have no communion or fellowship with such a 
God, no sort of personal relationship with Him 
at all; and, accordingly, such a God is not truly 
personal, according to the measure of religious 
experience. 

II. Let these introductory words lead us to ask, 
How may we approach the question of God’s nature 
and being? As already hinted, it may be ap- 
proached from the side of religion or from the side of 
philosophy. And here a notable difference comes 
to light. The religious man begins with the 
idea of God, although he may have to revise his 
conception in the course of experience. The 
philosopher, as such, ends with the idea of God, if 
he ever reaches God at all. For the God of religion 
is immediately known, usually as a being with 
whom a man may hold converse ; whereas the God 
of philosophy, if known at all, is known only 
mediately, through a process of reflection, as the 
ultimate ground of the universe, the unifying 
principle of all things. 

While this is said, and a distinction thus made 
between the nature of religion and that of philo- 
sophy, it should be observed that religion is not 
without the philosophical interest. Indeed, it 
would appear that in all spontaneous forms of 
religion the philosophical interest is already present. 
Unless the God of religion is not only the higher 
power with whom the soul may have fellowship, 
but also the higher power revealed in Nature and 
history, belief in Him is apt to diminish in vigour 
and vitality. 

Even in primitive religion the philosophical 
interest appears to be found. The deity or deities 
whom the savage worships are thought to count for 
something in the external universe. The notion 
of the Divine serves at once to sustain the soul, 
and to explain certain outward existences and 
events. 

It is a valid objection to the group theory of 
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religion, so favoured in the French school of anthro- 
pology, that to represent the earliest Divinity as the 
collective soul of the clan is to ignore the interest 
which religion appears to possess in the explanation 
of things. The basis of religion cannot be merely 
the group-consciousness, and the origin of religion 
merely the common emotion awakened at tribal 
festivities, through the ritual dance and other 
actions. As Clement Webb says: ‘ The notion of 
the Divine is no mere mirage of social facts ; it is 
an implicit theory of the universe.’ Or, as it may 
be technically expressed, religion possesses an 
essentially cosmological character. In the be- 
ginnings of religion, no doubt, the god or godling 
controls only the immediate environment, but 
even so he is already invested with cosmological 
meaning. 

It is part of the secret of the permanence of 
Christianity that it enshrines the philosophical 
interest within its religious formulations. Through 
its early contact with Greek thought it actually 
fashioned a chain of identity between the God and 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ and the ultimate 
principle of the universe. 

III. But now let us consider our central question, 
Is God personal ? We may approach it, as we have 
seen, from the sides both of religion and of philo- 
sophy. Take it first from the side of philosophy. 
Does philosophy attain to the idea of God as 
personal ? 

There are some philosophies, agnostic and 
positivist, that renounce the quest of the Ultimate 
as one beyond our ken. There are others whose 
Ultimates are non-personal or sub-personal. A 
materialistic philosophy cannot entertain the notion 
of Divine personality, for its God is matter; nor a 
mechanistic philosophy, for its God is force or 
energy ; nor a vitalistic philosophy, for its God 
is the principle of life. Even idealistic philosophies, 
wherein the Ultimate or Absolute is represented as 
ideal or spiritual in quality, do not necessarily lead 
to the conception of God as personal. 

There are, however, certain idealistic philosophies 
which are not only compatible with the idea of God 
as personal, but even claim to establish the reason- 
ableness of that idea. Such, for example, are the 
theistic humanisms or personalisms which have been 
in recent vogue among us. They agree in affirming 
that the principle of the human analogy offers the 
best and truest clue to the explanation or inter- 
pretation of the universe. We should interpret the 
universe, it is said, by means of the highest category 
we know, and the highest we know is human 
personality. 
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The late Dr. George Galloway, known far beyond 
our Church for his distinguished work in philosophy 
of-religion, was an exponent of such a system of 
humanistic or personalistic theism. If, as he said, 
we are to reach the ground or sufficient reason of 
the world, we should advance an explanation which 
does justice to the higher elements in it as well as 
the lower. 
an Ultimate Ground which is relevant merely to 
the conception of Nature as a mechanical system, 
but neither explains, nor leaves room for, the 
emergence within the system of human personality, 
of spirits self-conscious, reflective, and free. He 
himself expounds a speculative theory of the 
universe, owing much to Leibniz, Lotze, and James 
Ward, and to the new emphasis upon the will in 
psychology, in which God, the ultimate ground 
and unifying principle of factual experience, is 
discovered to be a Transcendent Self-Conscious 
Will. 

It is only, however, when the philosophical or 
metaphysical inquiry is supplemented by the 
ethico-religious, only when both factual experience 
and value-experience are combined together, that 
the God of theistic faith appears. To Intelligence 
and Will Goodness is then added, and God is seen to 
be the Personal Spirit on whom the whole realm of 
facts and values depends. 

Dr. Galloway’s is a bold effort in construction, 
but like similar constructive efforts, it yields at the 
best a pale reflection of Deity, and not the soul- 
renewing radiance experienced in the religious 
relationship. 

IV. Turn now to the consideration of our ques- 
tion on the religious side. Philosophy, as we have 
seen, speaks with an uncertain voice, and gives us 
at the most an abstract view of Divine personality, 
so that we seem ready to perceive the justice of 
Brunner’s remark: ‘It is not by choice but by 
necessity that no metaphysician really knows God 
as personal.’ What, then, is the testimony of 
religious experience ? 

At the outset we encounter the strange fact that 
there may be religion without God. The religion 
of the Buddha was without God, although its 
atheism was not perpetuated in the Buddhist re- 
ligion, in which the Buddha himself was eventually 
raised to Divine honours. And in our own day we 
hear of sociological religions—the religion of Com- 
munism, for example—that dispense with God ; 


-whose pedigree, like that of the group theory 


already mentioned, may be traced to the influence 
of Auguste Comte and the positivist worship of 
Humanity. 


It is futile, for instance, to put forward 


i i te 
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But religion without God is so rare a thing that 
it need not further delay our inquiry as to the 
place of Divine personality in religious experience. 

Undoubtedly there are religions of the East, 
especially of India, which, as being associated with 
pantheistic philosophies have no place, theologic- 
ally speaking, for the idea of Divine personality. 
But it should be observed that in such cases theology 
and ritual practice do not go together, and God is 
worshipped as though He were a person, whether 
under one name or many. 

Undoubtedly, also, there are religious experiences 
of the individual, often of a mystical kind, to which 
the idea of Divine personality is not, strictly speak- 
ing, apposite. The consciousness of the soul of its 
own nothingness in face of the immensity of Being 
has been cited as an instance in point. That is a 
religious experience, but it is not invariably accom- 
panied by a sense of personal fellowship with the 
Divine. 

None the less, the idea of God as personal appears 
to enter into the normal religious experience of 
individuals, in our Western world at least. Here 
is a typical testimony, which William James pub- 
lished a generation ago: ‘I remember the night, 
and almost the very spot on the hilltop, where my 
soul opened out, as it were, into the Infinite, and 
there was a rushing together of the two worlds, the 
inner and the outer. It was deep calling unto deep 
—the deep that my own struggle had opened up 
within being answered by the unfathomable deep 
without reaching beyond the stars. I stood alone 
with Him who had made me, and... felt the perfect 
unison of my spirit with His.’ 

When we turn from individual experience to 
collective experience, as it is embodied in religions 
which have reached the monotheistic stage, we 
discover that the answer to our question, Is God 
personal ?, which after all is properly set only at 
the monotheistic stage, is unequivocally, yes. 

It is said that in the Mohammedan religion—one 
type of monotheism—the sense of the Divine love 
and goodness is somewhat deficient, and that as a 
consequence the relation between Allah and his 
worshipper tends to be formal and external; yet 
it is undeniably a personal relation. 

In the religion of Israel—another type of mono- 
theism—the relation between Jehovah and His 
worshipper is close and intimate and richly personal. 
I have never forgotten Mr. Prothero’s happy intro- 
- duction to his book on The Psalms in Human Life : 
_ ‘Above the couch of David, according to Rabbinical 
tradition, there hung a harp. The midnight breeze, 
as it rippled over the strings, made such music that 
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the poet-king was constrained to rise from his bed, 
and, till the dawn flushed the eastern skies, he 
wedded words to the strains. The poetry of that 
tradition is condensed in the saying that the Book of 
Psalms contains the whole music of the heart of 
man, swept by the hand of his Maker.’ 

But the deepest and most personal relationship of 
all is surely that of the Christian believer to his 
God. it is expressed through the great spiritual 
symbols of fatherhood and sonship: ‘ Now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.’ And in the Christian faith the thought of 
the Father in heaven is inseparably associated with 
that of the Son in whom He is personally revealed : 
he that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father also. 

‘There in that redeeming love,’ says a theologian 
of our Scottish Church, ‘which has touched and 
blessed us in Christ . . . is the crucial fact con- 
straining us to say that God is personal.’ 

Notice at this point that to say that God may be 
thought of as personal in nature or being is not of 
necessity to say that God is a person. That may 
or may not be a true way of speaking. It would 
depend in large measure on what we include under 
personality. And it should be recalled that 
orthodox Christian doctrine does not speak of God 
as a person, a solitary person, but as a unitary 
Being consisting of three ‘ persons.’ But the three 
“persons” are not persons in the clear-cut modern 
sense, and no formulation of the mysterious dogma 
of the Trinity need be inconsistent with the funda- 
mental faith of the Christian religion that God is 
a personal Being. 

V. But how has this position of the Christian and 
other monotheistic religions been received by those 
who refuse to ascribe personality to God? The 
answer is, it has been received with the reproach of 
anthropomorphism, of making God in man’s image. 

It is a reproach to which, as I said at the outset, 
the religious man is apt, perhaps, to become need- 
lessly sensitive. He should remind himself that 
there is a lower and a higher anthropomorphism. 
That of the childish mind, which recapitulates the 
crude and naive conceptions of the race, need not 
be defended. But the higher anthropomorphism 
appears worthy of defence, even as already seen on 
philosophical grounds. By all means let us rid our 
minds of crude and naive conceptions of Deity, but 
let us hesitate greatly before abandoning the human 
analogy. Once abandon it, and we are launched 
upon a sea of doubt and perplexity. Even our 
scientific terms, as Dr. Tennant reminds us, take 
their colour from human experience, and why should 
not our religious terms also ? 
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Perhaps the chief specific objection, under the 
general charge of anthropomorphism, to the con- 
cept of Divine personality, has been the psycho- 
logical objection, that personality is a finite quality 
and therefore inapplicable to God. ‘A person,’ said 
Strauss in an oft-quoted reference, ‘ must have over 
against it a not-self through collision with which it 
comes to self-consciousness—a foil to provoke it, 
as it were, into independent being, just as the eye 
must be confronted by luminous objects, other than 
itself, if it is to see.’ Hence God, so the objection 
runs, who can have nothing over against Him, is not 
a person. On this view personality is regarded as 
not accidentally but essentially finite, and, accord- 
ingly, to attribute personality to God is to be guilty 
of a false anthropomorphism. 

Those who take this view sometimes speak of God 
as suprapersonal, and the phrase may not be 
inappropriate. If it means that God’s conscious- 
ness and will are of a higher type than ours, that is 
only what is declared by all theists who employ 
the human analogy. ‘The name “ person,” ’ said 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘is fittingly applied to God; 
not, however, as it is applied to ourselves, but in a 
more excellent way (via eminentiae).’ That is, if 
we are wise and good and powerful, then God must 
be infinitely wise and good and powerful. There 
is a likelihood, however, that if we cherish the 
phrase “ suprapersonal’ it will sooner or later come 
to spell for us, as for pantheists, ‘impersonal.’ It 
was so for Strauss, and it has tended to be so in 
Hegelian thought generally. 

But personality may be regarded as not essen- 
tially but only accidentally finite. As Lotze 
said in his famous discussion of this point, 
finiteness is a limitation of personality, hinder- 
ing it from reaching completeness. A self does 
not need to have a not-self over against it in 
order to exist and develop, to be provoked into 
independent being. It possesses an immediate 
awareness or consciousness of itself, which it is 
able to contrast with its own changing states. 
Thus, according to Lotze, there are two things 
in personality, the permanent core of selfhood 
and the changing states of thought and feeling and 
will. 

It is an old notion this of a real core of personal 
being, a substantive soul, but it has fallen out of 
favour in much modern thought. Our states or 
experiences have us, it is said ; we do not have our 
states. It has, however, been recently revived 
among us, if in new forms, by writers who abide by 
the conviction that the self cannot be reduced to a 
series of states or experiences, that it contains at its 
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very centre a factor which defies the analyst. In 
sympathy with this view, the present Dean of St. 


Paul’s has suggested that the inner core of selfhood, 


the central and essential self, of which Lotze spoke, 
is nothing more nor less than activity, which is by 
its very nature beyond the grasp of the analytical 
intellect. Accordingly, he advances what may be 
called an ‘activist’ view of the self. In much 
current psychology the self is built up out of prior 
states ; in this view the self is continually creative. 
If we have no intuition or immediate awareness of 
the self as ‘ substance,’ we have—it is claimed— 
an intuition of the self as activity, as ‘ the profound 
self which is the subject of knowledge, the bearer of 
feeling and the agent in willing.’ 

Upon this basis, which admits of the thought 
of personality as possibly non-finite, Dr. Matthews 
proceeds to justify the conception of the personality 
of God. But I shall not venture further with him 
upon ground which is as unfamiliar to me as to 
many of you. Whatever be the true nature of 
personality, we may reasonably contend that 
finiteness does not belong to its essence. Per- 
sonality is not determined by the contrast, invari- 
ably present in personality as known to us, between 
self and not-self. 

Instead, then, of speaking of God as suprapersonal, 
and perhaps discovering that suprapersonal has 
come to mean for us impersonal, let us rather speak 
of Him as completely or perfectly personal. 


Here let me remark that I should not be so © 


hesitant as a recent upholder of Divine personality, 
Dr. Miall Edwards, of accepting Rudolf Otto’s 
pictorial and suggestive words: ‘ Assuredly God 
is for us “ Thou” and a Person. But this Personal 
character is that side of His nature which is turned 
manward—t is like a ‘‘ Cape of Good Hope ” jutting 
out from a mountain range which, as it recedes, is 
lost to view in the “ tenebrae eternae ’—only to 
be expressed by the suspension of speech and the 
inspiration of sacred song.’ 

No doubt personality can never be for us an exact 
counterpart of the Divine nature; it remains at 
the best a high and significant symbol. This, as we 
have remarked, Thomas Aquinas freely recognized ; 
but it has always been implied in Hebrew and Chris- 
tian thought. Says the author of Job, ‘ Canst 
thou by searching find out God ?’ and the original 
words are better rendered, ‘Canst thou find out 
the immensity of God?’ Says Jesus, ‘If ye.. ., 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 


children ; how much more shall your heavenly — 


Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?’” 
‘How much more ? ’—the via eminentiae, the more 
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excellent way, in which the name ‘person’ is 
- fittingly applied to God. 

VI. In conclusion, let me offer two words of 
exhortation. The first is, let us hold to the belief 
in God as personal. We can hardly let it go without 
grave consequences. We might still be able to 
pursue the long highways of the philosophic quest, 
or to follow the lovely winding paths of mystical 
feeling, but with the loss of this belief much else 
would certainly be lost, and our spiritual life greatly 
impoverished. If, as St. Paul says, faith, hope, and 
love are the things that abide, then think what our 
faith would be were it not faith in a living and 
personal God: would it be the victory that over- 
cometh the world? Or what our hope would be 
were it not hope in a living and personal God: 
would it be a hope full of immortality ? Or what 
our love would be were it not, in the first instance, 
love towards a living and personal God, who first 
loved us and gave Himself for us: would it be the 
same inspiration to neighbourly service and deeds of 
charity ? 

This, then, is the first word of exhortation—hold 
to the belief in God as personal ; and the second is— 
fear not to express that belief in human terms. If 
we are to speak of God at all, we can use no worthier 
language than that of the human analogy. If we 
are to speak to God at all, we need not weigh our 
words with the scrupulosity of the metaphysical 
purist. Anthropomorphism is the very life-blood 
of devotion, which turns to figure and symbol: as 
the flower to the sunlight. 

The prophets and psalmists of Israel, with all 
their insight into the deep things of God, did not 
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hesitate to take over even the naive language of 
the theological and devotional tradition and make 
it serve the purposes of a pure ethical monotheism. 
And they have left a rich and lasting heritage to 
Judaism and Christianity. They knew well they 
were not making God as ‘ one of ourselves’ when in 
words such as the following they spoke of the 
Immortal and Invisible: ‘When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers’; ‘ Behold, the 
Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot save’ 3 
‘Underneath are the everlasting arms’; ‘The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their cry.’ 

Such anthropomorphic expressions are far from 
being limitations in the witness borne unto God by 
psalmist and prophet. Through image and em- 
blem, picture and symbol, the Biblical writers 
actually nourish and strengthen the devotional 
life within us: enabling us to see a Divine Face 
looking upon us from the sacred page, and to hear a 
Divine Voice calling us by name ; lifting up our eyes 
to the eternal hills whence cometh our help, point- 
ing us to the valleys of green pastures and still 
waters where Divine comfort may be found, pre- 
paring us in mind and heart to behold the glory of 
God as it was manifested in the face of Jesus Christ ; 
and thus conserving for us the great truth which 
may perhaps reward the philosopher’s search, and 
which the theologian may perhaps enshrine within 
his formulas, but which is ineffably precious to the 
religious soul, all the world over, that the great 
Being with whom the soul enjoys communion and 
fellowship, whatever else He may be in His un- 
fathomable nature, is at least personal. 


Experiments in CBristian Service. 
IV. Practical Christianity and the Law-breaker. 


By Artuur R. L. GarpDNER, LONDON. 


1. Ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth—to go 
back no further—it has been practical Christianity 
(as defined by the Church of England’s 37th 
article) for the State ‘to restrain with the civil 
sword the stubborn and evil doers’ and ‘ to punish 
Christian men with death for heinous and grievous 
offences.’ 

It has likewise been practical Christianity for the 


faithful churchgoer to acquiesce in the supplication 
(in the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church 
militant here in earth) that the King’s ‘ whole 
council and all that are put in authority under him, 
may truly and indifferently minister justice to the 
punishment of wickedness and vice and to the 
maintenance of true religion and virtue.’ There 
has, in fact, been no departure in principle from the 
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outlook of Saint Paul summarized in Ro 13 in 
which it is stated ‘ the powers that be are ordained 
of God’ and ‘the ruler, a minister of God—who 
beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.’ 

No one in the name of Christianity seriously 
questions the right of civilized society to uphold 
its code of recognized peaceful behaviour by de- 
priving those lawfully convicted of upsetting it, or 
attempting to upset it, of their liberty for so long 
and in what manner as may appear just to the mind 
or the spirit of the age. 

What is important, however, to note, is that the 
human mind since the days of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Prayer Book has changed. It still looks out 
upon substantially the same conditions of life. It 
still sees what it has always seen: but it sees more. 
And because it sees more it finds itself incapable any 
longer of doing, or causing to be done, some things 
which in the light of a narrower vision seemed 
perfectly just. It no longer hangs thieves. Another 
important matter to note is this: that at no time 
in human history is the spiritual vision of a com- 
munity identical. Always it contains short-sighted 
persons with the normal vision of yesterday, normal- 
sighted persons with the vision of to-day, and long- 
sighted prophetic persons with the vision of to- 
morrow. And one has only to imagine three 
magistrates or three judges representing these 
three degrees of mental outlook confronted by a 
prisoner in the dock found guilty of the charge 
preferred against him to realize at once the extreme 
probability that each would pass upon that prisoner 
a sentence which to him seemed just but which 
would be in each case different. In one case the 
sentence would reflect the beliefs of yesterday ; 
in another the general feelings of to-day; in the 
remaining case the convictions of to-morrow. 

In the eyes of the first judge the prisoner might 
look a wicked fellow who of his own free will had 
deliberately and with malice aforethought broken 
the Law for his own selfish or vicious purposes and 
therefore deserved to be sentenced to conditions 
of life in which, made as uncomfortable as possible, 
he might reflect on the wickedness of his ways for a 
lengthy period of time, so that he might emerge 
with a broken spirit and a contrite heart, or at any 
rate with a fear of the consequences of repeating 
the offence, a warning to himself and an example to 
others. 

In the eyes of the second judge, the prisoner might 
look a rather pathetic figure more in need of help 
than imprisonment (even if the judge had taken the 
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trouble himself to inspect the conditions of im- 
prisonment nowadays and had ‘satisfied himself 
that the changes inside prison walls faithfully 
reflected the changes of mind outside them, under 
the egis of a Prison Commission that was anxious 
to help rather than to crush, and that by every 
means in its power). Such a judge might avail 
himself gladly of the Probation of Offenders Act, 
whilst asking the Court Missioner to take a personal 
interest in helping the prisoner to recover his 
footing without condemning him to the stigma of 
imprisonment, knowing that such would increase 
the difficulties with which the man was already 
confronted, not by reason of his exceptional wicked- 
ness but of his folly. Or he might feel it still better 
to pass a ‘ suspended sentence’ upon him, releasing 
him, say, for six months to see what use he made of 
the chance afforded him. 

If he did so he would find himself largely in 
agreement with the third judge who might con- 
ceivably prescribe the same experimental treatment : 
for he would argue that however well the prisons 
be conducted they cannot be training schools for 
everyday life outside their walls any more than 
can a monastery be a preparation for the difficulties 
and trials of wage-earning, non-celibate life. He 
would argue then that, if the man before him can 
be turned into a useful citizen, it must be by efforts 
made outside the prison walls by those willing and 
anxious to assist in so constructive a task. And if 
such efforts fail, then other experiments must be 
made until the correct treatment be discovered— 
for what ultimate good can it do to shut the man up 
for a fixed number of days in surroundings possessed 
of a mongrel affinity to a monastery, a public school, 
an asylum, and a zoo, only at the end to let him 
loose again into a society that is now afraid to 
employ him because he has been in prison? In 
any case he would argue that a fixed sentence of 
imprisonment must be the very last resort—and 
then a confession of failure—for if a person be so 
hopelessly unadapted for social life that he is a 
perpetual nuisance to his neighbours whenever 
given the chance, then surely his proper place is a 
social asylum beyond the sphere of revenge and 
punishment. The third judge would therefore 
differ from the second in that he would be prepared 
if possible to experiment more fully before he gave 
in. Otherwise his outlook would reflect faithfully 
enough the mind of to-day, a mind anxious to 
construct rather than crush, and to study causes 
rather than punish results, and to experiment 
cautiously rather than deal out old remedies which 
it knows are not remedies, for the law-breaker 
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has survived all our penal methods which means 
that the causes of crime remain deep-seated and 
are handed down from generation to generation. 

2. So much for the broad principles of modern 
thought on penal matters. A changing and 
changed attitude of mind towards law-breakers is 
everywhere apparent, a fact due chiefly, it would 
seem, to the growth and influence of psychological 
research and the feeling to which it has slowly 
given rise, that human nature is both composite 
and inter-related throughout, and that it is impos- 
sible any longer to pull the mote out of a brother’s 
eye without perceiving the beam in one’s own. - The 
comforting notion that the man in the dock is 
solely to blame for his actions has fled, leaving in 
its place the uneasy consciousness that heaps of 
people not in the dock have had a hand in the 
production of the behaviour in question and that, 
therefore, when it comes to punishing the prisoner, 
no one feels in a very revengeful mood for there are 
seen to be so many moral accessories before the fact. 

It would be altogether wrong to attribute this 
uneasiness of mind to weakness ; rather should it be 
attributed to an honest desire to do the right thing 
on the part of an age that has not yet quite made 
up its mind what is the right thing to do. Thus 
the old methods of dealing with the law-breaker 
continue, but in a half-hearted way. The thought 
that so and so thoroughly deserved the sentence of 
penal servitude he received is tempered by the 
hope that he will be fairly comfortable inside the 
walls, and the welcome assurance of prison visitors 
that he is not losing weight, and that his cell is 
well heated and that he will have his Christmas 
pudding all right, and that if he falls ill he will 
receive the best treatment and much kindness ; 
that, in cases where he was sentenced to hard labour, 
it no longer really exists, and that his hair will not 
be shorn, and that there are no broad arrows left, 
to disfigure him in his own sight. 

Yet in spite of all the solicitude for the welfare 
of the man in prison the fact remains that when he 
has paid his fixed penalty and comes forth an 
officially forgiven citizen, it is only, alas, to dis- 
cover that a fresh terrible punishment may confront 
him. One says advisedly may, because if he be 
possessed of private means or friends willing to 
afford him hospitality for an indefinite period, then 
he may take courage and feel that the worst is 
over. But, if he lack these amenities, what is he 
to do? Or to put it in other words, what is 
practical Christianity prepared to do for him? 

3. The writer of this article, though he has few 
if any claims to represent practical Christianity 
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however deep be his reverence for the Christian 
faith, has for the last twenty-five years seen a good 
deal of the inside workings of organized religion, 
the prison system, courts of criminal procedure and 
police methods, and has had ample opportunities 
to come into intimate touch with prisoners and 
ex-prisoners, occasional law-breakers, and habitual 
crooks. He may therefore claim to be conversant 
with his subject if only as a spectator of facts and 
a student of circumstances. In his opinion the 
spirit of practical Christianity has for long per- 
meated the prison walls with the nervously willing 
consent of the Prison Commissioners, who find them- 
selves always between the devil of yesterday’s 
prejudices and the deep blue sea of question time 
in the House of Commons, and are therefore as 
worthy of sympathy as the prisoners themselves. 
But outside the prison walls the ex-prisoner finds 
himself face to face with human fear and human 
Pharisaism, masquerading, but less and less, as 
Christianity. 

A man has been in prison. Therefore the most 
ordinary human kindnesses assume the nature of 
condescensions. It becomes ‘ awfully good of you 
to do so and so considering,’ but why should it be 
awfully good of you to do an act of kindness to a 
soul in distress, who has been legally punished 
by a fixed sentence? Why is the sentence fixed ? 
In restaurants prix fixe means you cannot be 
required to pay more. Why, therefore, should the 
ex-prisoner be required to pay more than he has 
already paid? Yet if he goes to an employer and 
says, “ You have advertised for a man; I can do 
the kind of work you require but I must tell you 
my cards are out of date, and my last employer 
was the Home Office and the manager of the works 
was the Governor of —— Prison. He will tell 
you that I was a good worker and did my best. 
He is my reference.’ ‘I am sorry,’ replies the 
employer in many cases (but happily, thanks to 
the efforts of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
and human kindness, not in all), ‘ but there are so 
many honest men available for a job that I cannot 
offer you work—you see you have been in prison 
and I don’t want to be unkind, but, you see, if I 
give you the job and it should leak out, the other 
men might not like it, and in any case I would 
naturally prefer to employ a chap who has a reputa- 
tion for honesty, or who at any rate has not been 
“found out.’”’? I am not a man who asks searching 
questions, but as you will realize it is awkward all 
round, if you are actually “ found out.” Of course 
if we were all “ found out” there might be a new 
morality, but as it is—it is a great disadvantage for 
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a chap to have been sent to prison and all that. [T’m 
awfully sorry and here’s five bob, but you will 
understand how I feel.’ 

Meanwhile how is the ex-prisoner to subsist 
until he finds a job? He cannot draw the dole 
for some weeks. How is he to obtain board and 
lodging ? So long as he was being punished by the 
State, he had all the bare necessities of life—food, 
lodging, warmth, and occupation. Now that his 
punishment is ended, he may have only what the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society has given him, and he can 
claim nothing but the hospitality of the casual 
ward, the chief object of which would appear to be 
to prevent any one claiming it more than once. 
Where can the agents of practical Christianity 
be found? Fortunately in many places. Often 
among the very poor or in that discredited atmo- 
sphere, the Underworld. The Holy Spirit scents 
the Underworld with a fragrance that is at once 
beautiful and miraculous. In a contortionist 
fashion it gives continual birth to practical Chris- 
tianity. But the same spirit beckons in higher 
altitudes though perhaps less spontaneously. There 
is much organized goodwill, which is very very 
useful. Heaps of agencies of goodwill and hospi- 
tality exist. Hostels and shelters abound. Some 
pose as very cheap good hotels, others welcome 
their guests free. Some have chapels to remind you 
of the source of all kindness. Some like you to 
express your recognition in praise and prayer. 
Others require you to do nothing outwardly. But 
all give either freely or at a small cost the material 
necessities of civilized life. And all this is em- 
phatically practical Christianity. 

4. But, as we have already hinted, it is not only 
the material necessities of life that the ex-prisoner 
needs on his returning home to Society. He needs 
a sympathetic welcome such as that accorded by 
the father in the Parable to his prodigal son. 

It is here that the returning prisoner finds him- 
self too often in a far worse situation than his 
prodigal prototype, for he returns to a home that 
is dominated by the outlook of the elder brother 
in the Parable, and in which the father’s mind is 
only represented by a spiritual influence revealing 
its presence through isolated individuals—indi- 
viduals who have to be found or chanced upon— 
who are themselves somewhat conscious of being 
strangers too in their elder brother’s house. To 
put it bluntly, the ex-prisoner on his return looks 
around for a Christian who is not also a Pharisee. 
And he may look in vain, for Christian Pharisaism 
is the public opinion of the land. 

We would not be misunderstood in so saying. 
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We have the deepest respect for the elder brother 
in the Parable. We-.can indeed from much experi- 
ence share-his feelings regarding his scapegrace 
brother. At the best his chilly reception of the 
latter is founded on a real antipathy to the kind of 
actions that preceded the disgrace and a difficulty 
to tolerate even.their memory. At the worst, his 
frigid greeting is based on instincts of self-defence. 
At heart he is afraid of his brother. He regards 
him much as do most people regard an inmate of 
an asylum released as cured. He hopes he is: but 
is not quite sure. He may bring further disgrace 
on the family. He does not trust him, and since he 
cannot repose confidence in him he cannot recom- 
mend him to others. Thus he receives him either 
very coldly or with an assumed smile of welcome 
that does not deceive for a moment the returned 
exile. 

The latter, however, realizes that his only chance 
of regaining his foothold in Society is to please this 
elder brother and his mental set. Thus he may 
affect a repentance that he does not sincerely feel, 
and strive to the best of his ability to clothe himself 
with as many of the garments of hypocrisy as 
may prove necessary to social salvation. Yet, even 
if by such means he contrives to find a means of 
livelihood in surroundings where his lapse from 
respectability is unknown, he is ever fearful lest he 
may meet some one who knew him in prison, and 
still more fearful lest such an one may name a price 
as the condition of his silence. He is also alarmed 
if any other member of his firm or business should 
commit a crime, lest the police in the course of their 
necessary investigations should discover his own 
past. It is for these reasons that ex-prisoners 
sometimes say that every sentence of imprison- 
ment is a life sentence, and that a law-breaker is 
always punished far in excess of anything he has 
done to merit punishment. 

5. Faced with what in some cases may seem to the 
ex-prisoner to be the insuperable difficulties of 
‘going straight,’ he may at first unwillingly, but 
later by habit, take up crime as a profession, or 
he may from the very commencement of his adol- 
escence have preferred a life of crime to any other 
means of livelihood within his scope. There have 
in all probability always been two types of thieves 
—those who are thieves by nature, humanity’s wild 
creatures of prey, and those who, at heart honest, 
have become thieves through want, misunder- 
standing, and bad treatment. The Law treats 
both alike, being concerned in the technicality of 
the deed rather than in the nature of its doer. Some- 
times the Law has placed the saint also in their 


exile home. 
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company, sentencing all three types of character 
as criminals. 

The Gospels assure us that this happened at the 
Crucifixion, and that then as now it became evident 
to onlookers that there are two types of thieves— 
the type which when it finds itself face to face with 
the light of Heaven at once worships—and the 
type that similarly confronted is unable to perceive 
what the other has seen. This also is practical 
Christianity. An ex-prisoner will sometimes say 
that his whole life was altered for the better by 
meeting a certain fellow-being. If pressed to 
explain his meaning he will usually add that it 
was nothing that the fellow-being said or did, 
heaps of others had said and done the same—it 
was what he was. Such fellow-beings are not 
always easy to find, but they are the persons the 
ex-prisoner most needs, for they and they alone 
possess the mind of the father in the Parable. It 
is they who order the fatted calf and insist upon 
making merry, for they are pleased to welcome the 
And he feels at home, if he really 
belongs to the family. 

Not every one belongs to the family, though one 
imagines the number of those who do not gets less 
as years go by. What is so sad is the number of 
those who do belong but are kept at a distance 


_ because the elder brother never can bring himself to 


a 2S 


make merry. He feels it is not proper. This is 
a great pity, for it makes him unwittingly one of the 
causes of crime when his sincerest wish is to figure 
as a practical Christian. It may be partly because 
he cannot rid his mind of the belief that it is Ais 
duty to teach the law-breaker the evil of his ways. 
He cannot see that the law-breaker by reason of his 
sufferings and experience of the world may have 
even more of value to teach him, and may in 
addition have discovered in his wanderings the 
secret of human sympathy. 

6. Another sphere of practical Christianity in 
its relation to the law-breaker may be seen in the 
labours of those who seek perpetually to repeal or 
amend harsh laws and improve the conditions of 
prisons. In this field of Christian enterprise no 
society has worked more faithfully than the Howard 
League for Penal Reform, both at home and abroad. 
Its avowed aim is the right treatment of the law- 
breaker, but very sensibly remembering that it 
was once held to be wrong to do a kind action on 
the Sabbath Day, it declines to define its meaning 
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of right. Its desire is to focus the light of increas- 
ingly revealed knowledge on the problems of the 
law-breakers’ behaviour and its treatment by the 
State. It advances cautiously, its chief concern— 
to see that the penal methods employed are not 
in arrears of the spirit of the age. Thus it urges 
the fullest application by magistrates and judges 
of the powers allowed them by the Probation Acts, 
and it advocates the payment of prisoners for the 
work done by them so that on their discharge they 
may be less dependent upon the goodwill of the 
charitably disposed. It also uses such influence 
as it may possess in furthering the cause of justice 
by reducing wherever possible the disadvantages 
under which the defendant who is poor may labour, 
as compared with the defendant who is rich. It 
keeps a careful watch on the prisons, investigates 
patiently any allegations of harsh treatment of 
which it may hear, and does its level best to interest 
public opinion in all aspects of perhaps the most 
important social problem that exists. In close 
affinity with it works the National Council for the 
abolition of the death penalty, which on grounds of 
humanity and reason tries to persuade the British 
public what many other countries abroad have 
found to be true, namely, that the experimental 
suspension of the death penalty is justified by its 
results. At present, however, and despite the 
recommendations of a recent Select Committee, 
public opinion clings to the aforementioned 37th 
article of the Church of England’s faith, holding 
that ‘Christians may be punished with death for 
heinous and grievous offences.’ 

This, be it said, only a century ago made it 
practical Christianity to hang persons for many 
offences. Now they can be hanged for only four, 
and usually for one only, and then the sentence 
may be, and often is, commuted. 

Without doubt the Christian mind undergoes 
change and development, and practical Christianity 
means different things in different ages. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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Literature 


GOSPEL FRAGMENTS. 


WE are becoming happily expectant in these days 
of receiving new documentary evidence for the text 
of the New Testament from the lumps, leaves, and 
scraps of papyrus which are being patiently sorted 
and studied week after week in many libraries, and 
also from fresh studies of documents recently dis- 
covered. Two such important contributions have 
arrived within a few days of each other, which also 
reminds us how rapidly one discovery is enhancing 
or modifying another. Early last year the Trustees 
of the British Museum published ‘ Fragments of an 
Unknown Gospel, which was reviewed at some 
length in our May 1935 number: these fragments 
belonged at least to the middle of the second cen- 
tury, and in that editio princeps could be described 
as ‘ unquestionably the earliest specifically Christian 
document discovered in Egypt.’ The Trustees 
have already, in response to several requests, issued 
a new, more popular, edition—The New Gospel 
Fragments (British Museum ; 1s.)—containing also 
the results of further study and criticism, but no 
mention of the ‘record’ claim. For it is closely 
followed by An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth 
Gospel, edited by Mr. C. H. Roberts, M.A. (Man- 
chester University Press; 2s. 6d. net), of at least 
as early, and probably earlier, date, and therefore 
‘the earliest known fragment of any part of the 
New Testament, and probably the earliest witness 
to the existence of the Gospel according to St. 
John,’ 

The new discovery comes this time from the 
John Rylands Library, and belongs to a group of 
papyri, probably also from Oxyrhynchus, acquired 
-by the late Professor Grenfell in 1920: this is now 
being sorted by Mr. C. H. Roberts of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and he is to be congratulated on 
having identified this fragment of the Fourth 
Gospel. It is just a scrap, measuring about three 
and a half inches by two and a quarter, containing 
on the recto parts of ch. 1881-83, and on the verso 
parts of vy.37- 88, in all only some thirty words or 
parts of words. The date is, of course, its supreme 
importance: the hand is bold and clear and 
contains several marked features: it has much in 
common with the fragments of the ‘ Unknown 
Gospel,’ and still more with three dated papyn of 
the Flavian period, A.D. 94, 117, 127. The expert 
verdict, always ‘on the side of caution,’ is ‘the 


first half of the second century’; it may well 
belong to the first quarter ; and therefore, allowing 
reasonable time for a. copy of a work written 
probably in Ephesus to reach and be copied in 
Egypt, it supports Streeter’s view of the probable 
date of the Gospel (A.D. 90-95) (‘ The Four Gospels,’ 
p. 456 f.) rather than that of M. Loisy (A.D. 135-140) 
(‘ La Naissance du Christianisme,’ p. 59). It comes. 
from a Codex—a further, and still earlier, evidence 
of the preference of the Christian community in 
the second century for this form of book—a Codex 
of small leaves, and therefore probably containing 
only the single Gospel. The other important bit 
of evidence comes from the method of writing the 
nomina sacra: the word Jesus occurs twice in these 
verses, unfortunately in neither place where the 
text survives, but the length of the lines (thirty- 
three letters) requires in each case that the name 
should have been written in full, while in the 
Chester-Beatty Gospels, and even in the ‘ Unknown 
Gospel,’ the sacred names are regularly abbreviated. 
This, as far as it goes, is some further evidence that 
at least at this date the Fourth Gospel was not 
recognized as having any special authority as 
Scripture, though, at the same time, it would 
imply that the ‘ Unknown Gospel,’ so little later, 
had acquired some such authority. 

There is one unique variant in the text—the 
omission of the second «is rodro in v.3” is required 
by considerations of space: there are also six 
places, small points in the order of the words, 
except the omission of éyd after eiu., where other 
MSS have some variant, and in all these the 
text of the fragment, or requirements of space, 
show that it is in agreement with the Vatican 
Codex, in two instances against Sinaiticus or its 
first hand; and thus, so far, the fragment carries 
a century farther back than the Chester-Beatty 
papyri, its little testimony to the trustworthiness 
of the text as we know it to-day, and of the Vatican 
Codex in particular. The famous question of 
Pilate remains apparently unaltered in its ‘ half- 
sad, half-cynical’ brevity. 

The new edition of the Fragments of the ‘ Un- 
known Gospel’ is the result of ‘ requests from 
various quarters for a popular edition for the benefit 
of readers knowing no Greek; and the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise in the light of 
later study, criticisms and suggestions, both the text — 
and the views expressed init.’ The description and ~ 
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translation of the-fragments are prefaced by an 
account of Papyrus and its uses, and of previous 
discoveries of New Christian fragments. The four 
episodes are entitled: I. A Conversation with 
the Rulers of the People; I. The Healing of a 
Leper ; III. The Question of the Tempters; IV. A 
Miracle by the Jordan. The text, given in English 
under each episode, shows exactly how much 
survives, and how much has to be supplied—in 
the case of the first three, this can be done with 
tolerable certainty—and the references to Gospel 
incidents or phraseology are added in the margin: 
these include ten from St. John, but all of them 
in a different context. In the third tiny fragment 
of six lines, with only five letters surviving in each 
line, one important phrase has now been identified, 
év éopev, again from St. John (108°). In the new 
incident, the Miracle by the Jordan, two or three 
more words have been made out or suggested for 
the lacune, but, unfortunately, they do not add 
much to a fuller understanding. The incident, on 
the one hand, may well illustrate more than one 
point in the teaching of Jesus, while, on the other, 
the ‘ thaumaturgic’ element is no greater than that 
of the withering of the fig-tree, and is told with a 
restraint and simplicity far more akin to a Canonical 
than to an Apocryphal Gospel. See the interest- 
ing study of this passage by Mr. F. J. Brown, 
on page 235. The main problem raised by these 
fragments, ‘the verbal parallels’ with the Fourth 
Gospel ‘so close that there must be literary con- 
tact,’ is clearly and briefly restated, and no further 
solution is suggested; but it may be interesting, 
in view of the later discovery, to quote in full the 
closing paragraph : 

‘ There is, further, the problem of date. John is 
regarded by all modern scholars as the latest of the 
four Gospels, and some would put it as late as 
A.D. 120-130. © If that date be accepted, it becomes 
at least very difficult to suppose that the writer of 
the new Gospel was dependent on it. Such a use 
of John as this hypothesis involves presupposes a 
close acquaintance with that Gospel, which must, 
therefore, have acquired a recognized position in 
the Church ; and the period available is not long. 
Of course, the new fragment may be used as 
evidence for putting back the date of John; but 
even so, no explanation suggests itself for such a 
use of the older Gospel as we must suppose. It 
may perhaps be preferable to conclude either that 
John and the new Gospel were alike drawing on 
some earlier source, or that the latter was using a 
form of John earlier than that which we know, 
and widely differing from it.’ 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Mr. H. W. B. Joseph, M.A., F.B.A., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, has published eleven papers 
in Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy 
(Milford ; 15s. net), of which four have already 
appeared. Of the seven newe ssays, the first 
five develop theses which formed part of a 
course of lectures on Plato’s ‘ Republic’ which 
Mr. Joseph used to give at Oxford; and the 
last two deal respectively with the syntheses of 
sense and understanding and the schematism 
of the categories in Kant’s ‘ Kritik of Pure 
Reason,’ 

It is a work which will appeal to the student 
of technical philosophy, especially to students of 
Plato and Aristotle, Berkeley and Kant. But 
even in such a work one meets at times with dis- 
cussions to which the attention of the general reader 
might well be invited. A discussion in point 
occurs in Mr. Joseph’s fourth paper, in which he 
examines the recurrent thought in the ‘ Republic’ 
of a similarity of some sort between a State and the 
human soul. 

Plato said that justice or injustice was the same 
thing in a State and in an individual soul. For 
there was a certain identity of constitution in State 
and soul. How are we to understand this identity ? 
Mr. Joseph expounds a way to do so, different from 
that which Plato follows, but in some respects 
—as he thinks—better. He asks us to contem- 
plate, not the growth of a city, but the growth 
in a community already established of some large 
undertaking. 

Many examples, he says, might be given: the 
creation of the Polytechnic movement by Quintin 
Hogg, of the Salvation Army by General Booth, of 
his Orphan Homes by Dr. Barnardo; or, on a 
larger scale, of great world religions by their 
founders, or of political revolutions by leaders like 
Hitler or Mussolini. The example which is here 
selected for exposition is the creation of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

Thus the growth of this great organization is 
taken as illustrating Plato’s doctrine that in the 
life of the State the functions of the three classes 
—Guardians, Auxiliaries, and Commonalty—are 
related together like those of the three ‘ forms’ or 
factors of the soul—the rational, the spirited, and 
the appetitive—in the life of the individual. But 
for Mr. Joseph’s outworking of the illustration we 
must refer interested readers to the volume itself, 
with the warning that Mr. Joseph’s style is severe 
and unadorned. 
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THE CARTHUSIAN MARTYRDOMS. 


The Passion and Martyrdom of the Holy English 
Carthusian Fathers (S.P.C.K. ; 8s. 6d. net)—so runs 
the title of a book which will be of great interest 
to students of the Reformation period in English 
history. Here, it is claimed, is published for the 
first time Dom Maurice Chauncy’s fourth and last 
version of his History of the Carthusian Martyr- 
doms. The Latin text is printed, with an English 
translation in parallel, by A. F. Radcliffe. In a 
Foreword Dr. Walter Frere explains that in view 
of the fourth centenary of the martyrdoms some 
alumni of the newer foundation conceived the idea 
of offering this tribute to the steadfast devotion of 
the older one in a matter of grave principle. Ina 
note the editor of the volume, the Rev. G. W. S. 
Curtis, comments on Father Chauncy’s charm of 
character, his ability and learning, and the virile 
sincerity and glowing fervour of his Narration. 
What has been said by a former Master of the 
Charterhouse on the first version (published in 
1890) of Chauncy’s famous work is equally applic- 
able to this last version, ‘The Short Narration,’ as 
it is not altogether fittingly called: ‘No document 
more touching, more truly pathetic, exists in the 
English language than this simple record of the 
way in which eighteen Englishmen faced a fate 
which they could have averted—as many did avert 
it—by a stroke of the pen. . . . On one point there 
can be no two opinions amongst honest men of 
whatever colour or religious thought—namely, that 
these brave English gentlemen who preferred to 
die rather than to give their conscience the lie are 
rightly called by men of all faiths or of none by 
the name of Martyrs.’ 

The promoters of this work were fortunate enough 
to enlist the co-operation of Miss E. Margaret 
Thompson, a recognized authority on the Carthusian 
Order in England. She has not only transcribed 
the Latin MS., but also written a valuable Historical 
Introduction, in which she gives an account of the 
eighteen Carthusian martyrs, as well as of Dom 
Maurice Chauncy and his History. It appears that 
Father Chauncy, who was formerly a monk of the 
London Charterhouse, was Prior of the Charter- 
house of Sheen Anglorum within the walls of Bruges 
when he wrote his third and fourth versions of his 
history of the martyrdoms and suppressions of the 
London Charterhouse. It would also appear that 
he was in the habit of wearing an iron chain to 
chafe the skin of his body, which had been delivered 
from the agonies of Tyburn through his false oath 
of acceptance of the royal supremacy. 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING. 


Much attention has been recently given to the 
subject of healing as falling in some respects within 
the scope of the Christian pastorate, but there is 
room for such a work as the Rev. George Gordon 
Dawson, M.A., B.D., has published under the title 
Healing : Pagan and Christian (S.P.C.K. ; 9s. net). 
Mr. Dawson believes in the reality of Christian 
religious healing, and holds that its aim and object 
is the full salvation of the entire man, body, mind, 
and spirit; and in this work he seeks to describe 
the place of Christian religious healing in the general 
realm of the therapeutic art, and thus to give it a 
wide and ample setting. 

His work is the fruit of much reading; and 
the numerous literary references, which we have 
tested at places, appear to be accurately given. 
But we notice that E. B. Tylor’s name is con- 
sistently misspelt, both in the text and in the 
index. 

The treatment is largely historical. After dis- 
cussing primitive conceptions of disease and death 
and the healing methods of the primitive doctor, 
Mr. Dawson goes on to expound the healing methods 
in vogue among Sumerians, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians ; among Egyptians and Persians ; among 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews. A chapter on ‘ Jesus 
Christ and Healing’ (in which it is maintained that 
healing was never a mere adjunct to Christ’s 
mission, but was a constituent part of His redemp- 
tive activity) is followed by an account of healing 
in the Christian Church to the time of the Refor- 
mation. 

Mr. Dawson then considers the types of healing 
under the three heads of physical, mental, and 
spiritual, tracing their history to the present 
day ; and the position is enforced in a conclud- 
ing chapter that, if there is to be a Ministry of 
Healing in the Church of Christ, the methods 
used and the technique involved must be in 
accordance with what we may gather from Christ’s 
healings. 

The first part of any service ought to consist of 
a ministry of reconciliation, through which the 
patient should come to be at peace with God and 
man. Then there should be prayer for grace to 
leave all in God’s hands, and for God’s blessing on 
the material means used for his recovery and on 
the ministrations of the physicians and nurses. 
Lastly, the healer or pastor should perform certain” 
manual acts, such as holy unction and the laying 
on of hands, which are powerfully suggestive 
through their having been used from the earliest 
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days of Christianity. It is well that others should 
be present in the sick room when the ministry of 
healing is being used, people of faith and confidence 
in the assurance of Divine blessing upon their 
prayers; and the service of Holy Communion 
might serve as a useful end to the office of Christian 
Religious Healing. 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE GREAT MOUND. 


In Excavations at Tepe Gawra, volume i., by 
Professor E. A. Speiser (Milford; 27s. net), we 
have a clear and detailed account of the last five 
years’ excavation at this impressive landmark 
(Tepe Gawra=‘ The Great Mound’), which lies 
about two miles east of Dur Sharrukin (modern 
Khorsabad), and about fifteen miles north-east of 
Nineveh. The unavoidable delay of about a year 
in the issue of the account has enabled the excavators 
to check and recheck the countless facts recorded. 
As the mound, which is in the shape of a truncated 
cone, twenty-two metres in height, contains at 
least thirteen well-defined strata, no other place can 
afford a better commentary on the many stages of 


_ Mesopotamian history, from chalcolithic times to 


the fourteenth century B.c., when it was finally 
abandoned. 
Following the Introduction, which deals with the 


location and discovery of the site and the history 


of its excavation to date, the material (covering 
strata I—VIII.) is presented in two main parts, 
dealing respectively with the finds and their inter- 
pretation. The arrangement is good, as it separates 
the account of the finds, which are sure elements, 
from views regarding them, which may only be 
tentative. In this way the remains stand out by 
themselves without being obscured unduly by 
foreign and other contacts. In the first part there 
are chapters on Architecture, Pottery, Terracottas, 
Stone Work, Copper and Bone Objects, Seals, 
Beads, Miscellaneous Ornaments, and Burials. 
The second part is followed by eighty-six valuable 
Plates, along with a complete catalogue of the 
illustrated objects. 

The book will be of intense interest and of the 
highest value to every student of ancient times, 
owing, among other things, to the fact that we have 
here a virtually unbroken record which begins far 
back in neolithic ages, when the Obeid and earliest 
pottery was in vogue, and extends through the 


’ Uruk and Jumdet Nasr periods, and then through 


the Early Dynastic (c. 3000 B.c.) and the Sargonid, 
to the time of the Hurrians (seventeenth to four- 


' teenth centuries). Professor Speiser has not dealt 
' 


- 
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with the ethnic question, though he is probably 
more fitted for this task than any other living 
authority, and he has thus steered clear of the 
intricate Sumerian problem and especially the 
origin of Mesopotamian civilization about which 
scholars continue to differ. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that the Gawra results are 
not concerned directly with such questions, and 
Professor Speiser’s views on these are already well 
known. The book is an epoch-making one written 
by expert archeologists, beautifully printed, 
and well indexed, and should be of great 
value to all interested in the Near East, includ- 
ing students of the Old Testament, who will 
find in it many parallels with Biblical life and 
customs. 


DISPENSATIONS. 


Very little has been written in the English 
Church since the sixteenth century on the theory 
and practice of Dispensations, and Dr. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson now endeavours to remedy this, 
at the request of the Literary Association of the 
Church Union. His volume is entitled Dispensa- 
tions (S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d. net), and is designed to 
supply some of the main ideas on which Dispensa- 
tions have been given, and some of the chief 
examples of the practice down the centuries. It 
claims to be no more than a compilation, but it 
bears the stamp of the authors learning and 
scholarship. 

After giving an account of the chief writers on 
Dispensation, from Gratian, Ivo, and St. Bernard 
onwards, Dr. Sparrow Simpson treats of the theory 
and the history of Dispensations in the Western 
Church generally, considering in particular Dis- 
pensations affecting the clergy, concerning vows, 
concerning marriage and divorce, concerning 
kindred and affinity, and concerning mixed 
marriages. Then he turns to the consideration of 
Dispensations in the English Church since the 
Reformation, dealing more especially with Dis- 
pensations concerning divorce, concerning vows, 
and concerning fasting, as also Dispensations 
suggested by the Lambeth Conference and Dispensa- 
tions proposed in Convocation. 

Among special cases of suggested Dispensation 
which have excited keen controversy in the English 
Church during recent years are, first, Dispensations 
concerning rubrics of the Prayer Book; secondly, 
Dispensations concerning Confirmation; thirdly, 
Dispensations to enable a Nonconformist to preach 
in Anglican pulpits ; and finally, Dispensations to 
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authorize a member of the English Church to 
receive the Sacrament from ministers who are not 
priests. 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECY. 


We may safely say that most of us to-day accept 
the view that the prophets ‘spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’ Many of us, too, 
would endorse the modern critical view that 
prophecy necessarily involved an element of pre- 
diction. From that point onwards, however, 
opinions diverge. We have, for instance, an 
expression of a view of prophecy which is passing 
away, in The Stronghold of Prophecy, by Mr. Herbert 
Stewart (Marshall, Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net)— 
an attempt to ‘ prove’ inspiration by reference to 
fulfilled prophecy. Mr. Stewart groups his material 
geographically in the main, and under each heading 
gives a series of selected verses from different parts 
of the Old Testament. There are from time to 
time interesting historical and archeological notes, 
though we occasionally miss references to more 
recent work, for example, in the account of the 
fall of Nineveh, where the Babylonian Chronicle is 
entirely neglected in favour of Herodotus (p. 102 f.). 
But we who believe in the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the inspiration of Scripture have reason to be 
profoundly thankful that our faith rests on surer 
bases than that which Mr. Stewart offers us. He 
claims it as an evidence of divine omniscience lying 
behind the prophetic word that centuries, or even 
millennia, elapsed between utterance and _ fulfil- 
ment. He fails to realize that this is the very 
point which might be urged against his main con- 
tention. It needs no divine intelligence to foresee 
that disaster will occur in certain regions if there 
be no time limit. This earth of ours is still subject 
to geological and meteorological changes, and given 
time enough—a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand 
years—there is a probability almost amounting to 
a certainty that any condition we forecast will 
appear in the near or distant future. To those who 
believe in the divine inspiration of the prophets the 
line of argument pursued by Mr. Stewart is need- 
less ; there is a real danger that those who dis- 
believe will merely be confirmed in their incredulity. 

We have also two books which deal with indi- 
vidual prophets. Dr. F. Crossley Morgan’s Haggai : 
A Prophet of Correction and Comfort (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net), which apparently 
comes from the same school of theological thought 
as that to which Mr. Stewart belongs, is a charming 
and very effective piece of homiletical exegesis. 


‘words used by Jesus at the Last Supper. 
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The book consists of an Introduction, followed by 


four ‘lectures, each prefaced with a well-planned — 
_and- skilfully displayed analysis of what follows. 


Dr. Morgan strikes a very happy note in the pres- 
entation of his material; he is popular without 
being undignified, and it is not surprising that the 
lectures were very successful when delivered orally. 
This is, apparently, Dr. Morgan’s first book, and 
perhaps he will accept two words of friendly 
advice. The first is that before he writes more 


books on the prophets (as we may hope he will), — 


and tries to expound the more delicate nuances of 
Hebrew words, he should know the language 
sufficiently to enable him to verify his references. 
The second remark is that in all future books of 
this kind he should insist on his publishers printing 
the date of issue. The day may come when he 
would not like his earlier statements to be regarded 
as the outcome of his more mature judgment. 

In The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, with 
Explanatory Notes and Paraphrases, Mr. E. H. 
Broadbent (Pickering & Inglis; 4s. net) divides 
the Book of Jeremiah into seven main sections of 
varying length. In each he prints the text of the 


A.V. in paragraphs which are mostly short and | 
Every paragraph is pro- 


sometimes very short. 
vided with a heading and a paraphrase ; occasionally 
there are notes which link the Old Testament with 
the New. 

It is not clear what purpose this book serves. 
The author believes—and few serious Christians 
will deny his right to believe—that the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole leads up to the New, and that the 
words of the prophet find their fulfilment only in 
Jesus. But in fact this method of handling the 
text is but little developed; even on the great 
prediction of the New Covenant (Jer 31°!-*) there 
is no reference to the intimate connexion with the 
The 
merit of the volume is the sincerity and the devout 
spirit of the writer. 

But, even if we cannot regard all our recent 
additions to the library of books about the Bible 
as real contributions to our knowledge of the Word 


of God, we may welcome warmly the spirit which — 


is inducing people to pay more and more attention 
to the prophetic literature. For here we have not 
only a phenomenon which is unique in history, but 
one which played an indispensable part in the pre- 
paration for the gospel. We cannot understand 


our Lord unless we understand something of His — 


predecessors, and the more fully we appreciate their 
message, the better fitted we are to comprehend 
and to interpret Him. 


—— 
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TOYNBEE HALL. 


The ‘Mother of Settlements’ has now been 
celebrated in an authoritative and engrossing work, 
in which the story of this ‘great adventure of 
friendship’ is vividly told—Toynbee Hail: Fifty 
Years of Social Progress, 1884-1934, by Mr. J. A.R. 
Pimlott, with a Preface by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and an Introduction by Mr. J. J. 
Mallory, Warden of Toynbee Hall (Dent; 8s. 6d. 
net). The Settlement was founded in 1884 by 
Samuel Barnett, Vicar of a Whitechapel parish, 
and a small group of Oxford and Cambridge men. 
It was the first contribution of the universities to 
the great social awakening which took place in 
England in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. To-day the universities are not so largely 
represented proportionally ; other social spheres, 
like the Civil Service, contribute their quota ; but 
Toynbee Hall is still largely a university settle- 
ment. 

It is in every sense a national institution. The 
list of distinguished men who have been connected 
with it is remarkable. It includes Lord Asquith, 
Lord Balfour, Lord Milner, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Professor R. H. Tawney, and the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Its influence has been 
unbounded. There are now seven hundred settle- 
ments in America alone, and over a thousand in all, 
sprung from the inspiration of the mother. 

But this is the smallest part of its influence. 
The aim of its founders was to share with the East 
End the intellectual life and the communal spirit 
of the universities. And this meant not only living 
among the people, but also positive endeavours for 
improvement of social conditions. In a brief notice 
it is impossible to enumerate the amazing achieve- 
ments of the Settlement in the sphere of social 
change. It has been first and foremost an educa- 
tional centre, and its programmes of intellectual 
discipline have earned for it the name of ‘the 
popular university.’ It has also been a centre of 
research and propaganda (in the sense of the 
dissemination of information on social questions). 
And, of course, it has been from first to last a social 
service centre, a focus of ‘ neighbourhood’ in the 
sense of the Parable. 

All this is more or less well known to every one 
who is interested in his fellow-men. Toynbee Hall 
has stood out to many of us for fifty years as a 
symbol of consecration and breadth of sympathy 
and social revolution. But in this work of Mr. 
Pimlott’s we have the story of it all, and it may be 
hoped that the story will offer a fresh inspiration 
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for further life and usefulness to one of the greatest 
social agencies of our age. 


CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER. 


Contemplative Prayer (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net) is a 
book rich in devotional value on the practice of 
prayer. The Catholic position of the writer, Mr. 
Shirley C. Hughson, O.H.C., is revealed by his 
references to the powers infused into the soul in 
Baptism, but such views are quietly assumed rather 
than debated, and readers of very different religious 
persuasions ought to find the volume useful. The 
writer distinguishes four modes of ordinary prayer, 
which are described as vocal, mental, affective, and 
contemplative, and it is the last-named type to 
which he devotes most attention. Contemplation, 
he explains, is an exercise of love rather than of the 
intellect, and its purpose is to augment the love of 
God in the heart. It ‘is not a conscious seeking 
after truth through mental processes so much as it 
is the enjoyment of the truth which we already 
possess, a dwelling upon it with admiration and 
delight’ (p. 49). In the words of St. Francis de 
Sales, it is ‘no other thing than a loving, simple, 
and permanent attention of the spirit to divine 
things.’ No small part of the value of the book, 
it may be said, lies in the many quotations it 
contains from the writings of saints and mystics. 
The prayers printed for use at the end of the volume 
will not appeal to a number of readers, but it is 
not easy to resist the writer’s claim that their use 
is likely to bring a profounder realization of the 
divine presence and love. Especially welcome is 
the sanity and the patience of the writer’s treat- 
ment in relation to such topics as ‘ spiritual dry- 
ness’ and ‘ distraction,’ and nothing better can be 
desired than his repeated insistence that the way 
of contemplative prayer is open, not merely to the 
recluse, but also to those who are engaged in the 
ordinary occupations of everyday activity. The 
spirit of the book is indicated in such a quotation 
as the following: ‘A few quiet minutes devoted 
to-day to the exercise of holding oneself calmly, 
lovingly, resolutely in the presence of God will 
open the gates of the soul, that God, entering in, 
may fill it with the infinite strength and sweetness 
of His love which is His essential Self; and this 
will mark for us the beginning of a new and nobler 
way of life’ (p. 186). 


A series of books has been projected by the 
University of Chicago Press dealing with the 
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operation of Christianity as a total movement in 
contemporary culture. The first considers the 


practical operations of the Protestant churches in ~ 


America—The Church at Work in the Modern 
World, edited by Mr. William Clayton Bower 
(Cambridge University Press; gs. net). Other 
volumes will deal with the theology of the churches, 
with theological education, and with the use of the 
Bible. The contention of the seven writers of the 
present volume is that in the presence of the pro- 
found changes in modern life the Church must 
re-define its function and method of work. It is 
attempting to carry on its labours in the modern 
world with an ideology, techniques, and social 
arrangements that grew out of past cultural situa- 
tions but which no longer correspond to the realities 
of the present scene. 

In this spirit they consider preaching, education, 
worship, missions, church organizations, and the 
religious press; and show how different the 
Church’s procedure should be from what itis. Per- 
haps | the’simplest way to indicate the point of view 
is to say that the book represents a humanism 
that is out of sympathy with the teaching and 
practice of the Church which is founded on super- 
naturalism. One of the most radical chapters is that 
on religious ceremonials and their symbolism, which 
is calculated to rouse acute anguish in every Barth- 
ian breast. It will be interesting to see what kind of 
theology is produced by other writers in this series. 


In a little book, Features of the Church Fathers 
(Heath Cranton; 2s. net), published under the 
anonymous authorship of ‘ Reader,’ an attempt 
is made to give some account of the writings and 
sayings of some of the chief Church writers during 
the first thirteen centuries. No consistent plan is 
followed in treating of the various writers, and the 
treatment itself is liable to formal and substantial 
criticisms. Why should Theophilus of Antioch 
alone be entitled ‘Saint’? Is not Aristides worthy 
of more than two lines? And so on. 

The Epworth Press publishes a book which is 
“a treasure-house for Sunday-school speakers, 
The Eye-Way to the Kingdom, by Mr. Albert Royds, 
B.Sc. (2s. 6d. net). The aim is to help speakers to 
children with ‘the matter, the method, and the 
manner’ of their teaching. Before each address 
are directions as to necessary apparatus, and then 
follows the explanation. ‘Road Signs, ‘Coat of 
Arms, ‘ Doors’ are easy. ‘Snakes and Ladders’ 
and ‘ A Cross-word Puzzle’ are more difficult. But 
any one who wishes to use the eye-gate will find 
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full guidance here for some of its ways, and perhaps 
inspiration for ventures of his own. 
Se a 

Kierkegaard : His Life and Thought, by Mr. E. L. 
Allen, M.A., Ph.D. (Stanley Nott; 6s. net), is a 
sympathetic yet critical study of the great Danish 
religious thinker and writer. The book is evenly 
divided, one half being given to his life and the 
other half to his philosophic and religious teaching. 
Kierkegaard’s life was indeed from first to last a 
‘ weary pilgrimage.’ ‘This is the way we must all 
walk,’ he wrote in 1837, ‘ over the bridge of sighs 
into eternity.’ The gloomy shadow of his father 
seems to have darkened all his days, and he was 
never able to rid himself of the idea that he was 
doomed to a life of solitariness and penitence, and 
even that he and his father’s house were under a 
curse. The sad romance of his love for Regine 
Olsen is treated with insight and sympathy. The 
whole first period of his literary activity was really 
a veiled apologia pro vita sua, a painful and despair- 
ing endeavour to explain his feelings and motives 
in connexion with that tragedy of love renounced. 
Dr. Allen gives a very able résumé and criticism 
of Kierkegaard’s philosophical and religious teach- 
ing, especially in its reaction against Hegelianism 
and the prevailing tone of the modern mind. He 
also, in an interesting chapter on ‘A Preacher 
without a Pulpit,’ gives some account of Kierke- 
gaard’s devotional writings which some would judge 
to be his finest work. An excellent portrait of 
Kierkegaard adds to the interest of the volume. 


Duncan Main of Hangchow, by Mr. Alexander 
Gammie (Pickering & Inglis ; 3s. 6d. net), makes a 
worthy addition to the extensive library of mis- 
sionary biography. It tells the story of a Scots- 
man who did a great work as a medical missionary 
in China under the Church Missionary Society, and 
who left behind him many solid evidences of his 
forty-six years of service. Apart from his Christian 
devotion perhaps the most striking feature of his 
character was his unfailing sense of humour. He 
had one universal prescription for every kind of 
trouble—‘ Keep smiling.’ In this respect he could 
have given points to Mark Tapley. The last eight 
years of his life were spent in Edinburgh where he 
became a devoted member of St. George’s Church 
and a familiar figure on the streets, never seen, it 
was said, ‘ without a flower in his coat, and a smile 
on his face and a funny story on his lips.’ Mr. 
Gammie has done his work well, and has written 
enough to convince the reader that here was one 
who, ‘a brilliant surgeon, a noted administrator 
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and organizer, a man of many-sided personality 
and gifts, was, first of all, a great Christian,’ 


Mr. John C. Bennett, Assistant Professor of 
Christian Theology at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
has published what is described as ‘a religious 
approach to the problems of social change’ in a 
volume entitled Social Salvation (Scribner’s; 6s. 
net). The author’s aim is to emphasize his con- 
viction that the problems of society should be 
organically related to Christian thought. The 
titles of his chapters will give an impression of the 
scope of the work: Sin and Social Evil, The Inter- 
dependence of Individual and Social Salvation, 
The Relevance of Jesus for Society, The Church 
as an Agent for Social Salvation, The Search for a 
Social Eschatology (by eschatology is meant ‘a 
coherent view of the future which gives meaning 
to the present ’), How God works in Society. 

Mr. Bennett is well versed in the contemporary 
literature of his subject. He is an alert observer 
of the times. He writes with clarity and vigour. 
And many of us in these days must sympathize 
with his Christological position that the value of a 
doctrine of the Incarnation or a theory of redemp- 
tion depends upon its continuity with the historical 
Jesus, and that no doctrine of the Incarnation and 
no theory of redemption can take the place of the 
historical Jesus as the dynamic for social change. 


A useful book to circulate among young people 
of the not-too-highbrow sort is A Young Man’s 
Religion, by the Rev. G. Stuart Worsley, of the 
’ Royal Army Chaplain’s Department (S.P.C.K. ; 
3s. 6d. net). The author’s army connexions prob- 
ably account for the direct, breezy style in which 
his book is written. It is all the better for this 
style, and the directness extends to the matter as 
well. The chapters of the book were first of all 
talks to soldiers at their parade services. And any 
one who has done this kind of thing knows how 
severely everything unessential must be pruned 
away. The book is meant to answer in popular 
language questions that are constantly being asked : 
Is there a God? What is prayer? Does the 
Church work? Is the Bible true? Why should 
I be confirmed? There is a great deal of sound 
sense in the answers, and not a little wit. It would 
be pleasant to think of this excellent little book 
being scattered among those who need it most. 


Is it possible to say anything new about the 
problem of suffering? Probably not, yet it may 
be well to state afresh what has been already said 
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for the enlightenment and comfort of each new 
generation of sufferers. This is what the Rev. 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, M.A., has done in his latest 
book, Why Do Men Suffer ? (S.C.M.; 5s. net). As 
one might expect there is not a dull page in this 
book, for Mr. Weatherhead’s writings are above 
everything interesting and pictorial. At the same 
time one feels that in attempting to justify the 
ways of God with men he has not gone quite deep 
enough. He follows a fashion, common in some 
quarters to-day, of qualifying the will of God and, 
if one may say so, of relieving Him of full responsi- 
bility for His creation, which is hardly Biblical. It 
is doubtful if any apostle or prophet would have 
pictured God as ‘a face smiling with an ineffable 
radiance through tears more bitter than human 
eyes have ever known.’ Mr. Weatherhead is frankly 
universalistic in his hopes, and appears to anticipate 
for every one at death an immediate entrance into 
bliss. However that may be, it is clearly illegitimate 
to find an argument for universalism in the text 
which speaks of the shepherd seeking the lost sheep 
‘until he find it.’ The parallel text in St. Matthew, 
‘if so be that he find it,’ sufficiently indicates that 
no such argument is in accordance with sound 
exegesis. There can be no doubt that this book 
will be popular, and it will throw light for many 
readers upon some of the dark and painful problems 
of life. One notes that through some error in 
printing the first half-dozen lines on p. 122 are quite 
unintelligible. 


The second biography which has been published 
of Soren Kierkegaard is by the Rev. John A. Bain, 
M.A., D.D. (S.C.M.; 4s. 6d. net). To English 
readers Kierkegaard has been little more than a 
name except in so far as they have gathered some 
impression of him from the writings of the Barthian 
School. Here is a most readable account of his 
life and teaching. The two are closely interwoven, 
for Kierkegaard always wrote out of the depth of 
his own sensitive and profoundly melancholy heart, 
and cannot be understood and appreciated apart 
from the circumstances of his time or his personal 
history. His literary output was very large— 
driven as he was by the urge to use the weapon 
of which he was master against Hegelianism and 
to stir up the Church out of its placid self- 
satisfaction to a_ sacrificial Christianity. Dr. 
Bain has given us a vivid picture of a tragic 
genius who fought valiantly for the truth of God 
as he saw it, but who enjoyed little of the sun- 
shine of the divine presence. Extracts are added 
from some of Kierkegaard’s writings, together with 
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several beautiful prayers. It may be useful to 
mention that his name is ‘ pronounced Kerkegawr, 
the “r” being sounded very slightly, as in the 
pronunciation of that letter by some English people.’ 


‘Though we have not yet realized the fact, our 
greatest failure since the War has been in India. 
For in spite of long-continued effort, worthy of 
sincere regard, we have neither given nor found 
peace. . . . Let no one carry away the thought 
that the Constitution now offered to India will 
suffice, and that our debts are paid. The cyclic 
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struggle is not yet over; it has only just begun. 
A deadlock has been reached, and we have to seek 
its moral causes together with the will-power needed 
to remove it.’ So Mr. C. F. Andrews in India and 
Britain: A Moral Challenge (S.C.M.; 5s. net). 
He says there are two ways of dealing with India 
and its people: the racial way, according to which 
the Englishman is a Sahib and the Indian an 
inferior, and the ‘ liberal’ way, the way of love and 
equality and trust. And the solution of our 
problem in India will only be reached when we decide 
to follow the liberal, Christian way to the end. 
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Some Outstanding Ofd Testament Problems. 


IV. Some Problems in the Book of Daniel. 


By Proressor H. H. Rowiey, D.D., B.Lirr., Untversiry COLLEGE or NorTH WALES, BANGOR. 


TueE Book of Daniel has been traditionally regarded 
as the work of the hero, who is represented as having 
lived in Babylon in the sixth century B.c. The 
earliest challenge to this tradition was made in the 
third century a.D. It was made, however, not so 
much in the search for truth, as in support of an 
elaborate attack on Christianity by one of its 
keenest critics, the redoubtable Porphyry. His 
method was to show the exactness of the correspond- 
ence between the ostensible predictions in the Book 
and the history of Macedonian times, and on this 
ground to argue that the predictions must be 
vaticinia ex eventu. His opponents were not slow 
to observe that this merely amounted to an a priori 
disbelief in the possibility of exact prophecy, and 
they were therefore able to counter the attack. 
For themselves, that very precision, which they 
triumphantly acknowledged with Porphyry, only 
served to establish the wonderful certainty of 
prophecy. 

It was not until modern times that the challenge 
was seriously renewed, and as one of the lines of 
this attack coincided with Porphyry’s, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the defenders of the tradition 
have delighted to associate the modern approach 
with Porphyry’s, and to represent it as an un- 
believing revival of the third-century challenge, 
charged with the sinister purpose of striking at the 
foundations of the Christian faith. In truth it is 
nothing of the kind. For whereas Porphyry con- 
tented himself with showing the exactness of the 


knowledge of Macedonian times revealed in the 
Book of Daniel, the modern challengers of tradition 
have demonstrated also the gross inexactness of 
the knowledge of Neo-Babylonian times. No 
longer, therefore, does the challenge rest on @ priori 
grounds of disbelief. Indeed, it has become the 
imperative demand of faith. For it is difficult to 
suppose that Daniel was ignorant of the times in 
which he had played a leading part, and equally 
so, both intellectually and spiritually, to suppose 
that the Holy Spirit should reveal to Daniel with 
such amazing clearness the events of future genera- 
tions, but should inspire him to misrepresent so 
gravely the events of his own day. And with the 
ever-growing knowledge of Neo-Babylonian times, 
based on contemporary sources opened up by 
Assyriologists, the lack of accord between the Book 
of Daniel and sixth-century history has been over- 
whelmingly demonstrated. 

For most scholars, therefore, the case against 
the traditional authorship is definitely closed. This 
is not to say that there are none who maintain its 
defence, or to depreciate the real learning they 
command. To name only a few, who in post-war 
days have maintained traditional views, there have 
been R. D. Wilson, Boutflower,t Alfrink, and 
Moller. In addition to these, Dougherty, while 


11 have frequently engaged in controversy with this 
now aged scholar, for whom I have a sincere regard, 
and I deeply regret that failing sight clouds the evening 
of his days. y 
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not discussing the authorship of the Book, has 
striven to rehabilitate its reputation as an historical 
source for the sixth century B.c. With the evidence 
and the arguments advanced by these and by others, 
I have frequently dealt, and it is in no discourtesy 
to them that I but refer to their work here. Despite 
the learning they have employed, they have failed 
to effect a reconciliation between the statements 
of the Book of Daniel and securely known sixth- 
century history, and for most scholars the case 
against the traditional authorship remains firmly 
closed, and it no longer figures amongst the out- 
standing problems raised by the Book. 

This does not mean, however, that no problems 
remain, or that the only cleavage of opinion on 
the Book is that between those who accept tradition 
and those who reject it. At the beginning of the 
present century, almost all who disputed the 
sixth-century origin ascribed the Book to the 
second century B.c. For if the inaccuracy of its 
knowledge of the sixth century made it impossible 
to locate it there, the exactness of its knowledge 
of the third and second centuries, until just prior 
to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, seemed to 
fix the date of its origin even to the year. This 
remains the position of most recent British writers, 
including Charles, McFadyen, Box, and Oesterley 
and Robinson. 

Abroad, however, there is a growing movement 
away from this position, so far as part of the Book 
is concerned, and coupled with it is a further 
challenge to a position common to the holders of 
the sixth-century date and the second-century date. 
For both of these schools had held to the unity of 
the Book. This is now increasingly denied. 

There were, indeed, some in earlier days who 
rejected the unity, including Spinoza, Newton, 
Beausobre, Eichhorn, and Bertholdt. But none 
of the varieties of view which they represented 
ever secured any large following, and throughout 
most of the nineteenth century it remained firmly 
agreed that the Book was the work of a single 
author. But towards the end of the century fresh 
challenges were made by Lenormant, Meinhold, 


and Lagarde. No two of these agreed in their 


views, however, and when von Gall replied with a 


_ treatise on the unity of the Book, the issue appeared 


to be definitively settled. But it was almost im- 
mediately reopened by Barton and Dalman, and in 
the first decade of the present century Preiswerk, 
Riessler, and Torrey made further attacks, and 


_ following them, Sellin. 


f 


It is in post-war years, however, that the rejec- 


_ tidn of the unity has rapidly gained ground. This 
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is in no small degree due to an important article 
in which Hélscher argued for the composite 
character of the Book, following which a whole 
array of writers have abandoned the idea that it 
came from a single pen. Of these we may note 
Haller, Welch, Baumgartner, Montgomery, Kent, 
Gressmann, Kuhl, Eerdmans, and Eissfeldt. But 
this imposing array appears less imposing when we 
observe that it represents several different theories, 
whose holders can agree neither as to the division 
of the Book, nor as to the dates of the parts. 

To the reader of the Book in English the division 
would appear simple. The first half consists of 
stories about Daniel and his companions, written 
in the third person, and having the character of 
popular tales. The second half consists of visions 
seen by Daniel, written almost wholly in the first 
person, and in these visions the future is unfolded 
with increasingly minute detail, until we reach in 
ch. 11 the climax in an ostensibly prophetic history 
that is unparalleled in the Old Testament. If the 
Book is to be divided, therefore, the end of ch. 6 
would seem the place. 

The problem is complicated by several considera- 
tions, however. In the first place, the Book is 
written partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic, 
the Aramaic part being 24-728. To*the varied 
views whereby this has been accounted for we will 
return below. Suffice it here to note that some, 
including Dalman, Torrey, and Montgomery, think 
the Aramaic part once consisted of chs. 1-6, and 
that the beginning of each half of the Book was 
translated into the other language to knit the whole 
together. * 

Another consideration which complicates the 
problem is the connexion between Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, in ch. 2, and Daniel’s vision, in ch. 7. It 
has been almost universally held that the range of 
these visions is the same, and whatever interpreta- 
tion has been given to the one has been given also 
to the other. This would seem to link ch. 7 with 
the first part of the Book, and as it is also linked 
with it in language, there are some who make the 
division at the end of that chapter, while Hélscher 
argued that ch. 7 is an appendix to the work of the 
author of chs. 1-6, written by another hand, different 
from the author of the latter part of the Book. 

It has already been said that the common view of 
those who rejected the traditional authorship, prior 
to the rise of the recent division hypotheses, was 
that the Book was written a little before the death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Most of those who suppose 
the Book to be composite agree that the closing 
chapters date from that time, but push the early 
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chapters farther back. It is impossible to ignore 
the connexions between ch. 7 and the later chapters 
of the Book, however, or to deny that in that 
chapter, as it stands before us, there are as patent 
marks of the Maccabean Age as anywhere in the 
Book. Those who attach ch. 7 to the earlier work, 
therefore, whether as an integral part of it or as an 
appendix, are compelled to resort to the theory 
that it has been interpolated in the Maccabean Age. 
Similarly, most who divide the Book are compelled 
to suppose that ch. 2 was interpolated in the same 
way, since they acknowledge it to contain refer- 
ences to events of the second century B.c. Torrey, 
however, somewhat differently interprets these refer- 
ences, and restricts them to events up to the middle 
of the third century B.c. He is therefore able to 
date the earlier work precisely at that point, with- 
out the necessity for supposing the chapter to have 
been interpolated. Others, by the removal of the 
alleged glosses, are able to date the first part in 
the fourth century B.c., or even earlier, while 
Haller, so far from agreeing with Hélscher that 
ch. 7 is a later appendix to chs. 1-6, maintains 
that chs. 2 and 7 belong together, and form the 
oldest section of the Book. 

There is therefore no agreement amongst those 
who hold the Book’to be composite as to where it 
is to be divided, or into how many parts, and 
chs. 2 and 7 are held to be glossed or not, according 
to the view taken of the division and the dates of 
the parts. 

Despite the weight of scholarship that these 
various division hypotheses command, I cannot but 
feel that they merely lead us into the waste to lose 
us there, and I wholly agree with McFadyen + that 
‘the unity of the Book is unmistakable, it bears 
the stamp of a single spirit And that for the 
following reasons : 

(r) In their present form, the climax of the 
visions of chs. 2, 7, 8, 9, and 11 appears in every 
case to be related to the events of the Maccabean 
Age, and it is only by an act of violence to chs. 2 
and 7 that the climax can be torn from them, and 
the rest of these visions disconnected from that age. 

(2) If chs. 2 and 7 are held to be glossed, when 
the alleged glosses have been removed the chapters 
are left without reference to any known situation. 
No suggestion is offered as to what purpose the 
emasculated remains might have served in the ages 
to which they are assigned. On the other hand, 


1 Introduction to the O.T. (1932), 370. Cf. Lagrange 
(Le Judaisme avant Jésus-Christ, 1931, p. 63), ‘Ce qui 
est évident, c’est la puissante unité spirituelle du livre, 
malgré une apparence de compilation.’ 
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it is frankly recognized that in their present form 
they can be effectively interpreted in relation to 
the Maccabean Age. » 

(3) While, on Torrey’s view, ch. 7 belongs to the 
Maccabean Age, and ch. 2 is not regarded as glossed, 
we are left with the strange necessity of supposing 
the climax of ch. 2 to lie in the third century B.c., 
and of ch. 7 in the second century. These two 
chapters are therefore broken apart. Nor does 
Torrey show that it is even probable that any one 
would expect the divine breaking into history to 
be imminent circa 245 B.C. 

(4) Ch. 7 is linked with the earlier chapters, in 
that it is in Aramaic, yet has many links of phrase- 
ology with the later chapters. In ideas, too, it has 
links on both sides, and it forms the unbreakable 
coupling between the parts of the Book, and the 
fact that those who believe the Book to be composite 
are unable to agree-as to its assignment testifies 
to the soundness of this view. 

(5) In ch. 5 Belshazzar is represented as king of 
Babylon, a position he never held, though he ad- 
ministered the kingdom for some years. That he 
was not king is shown by the interruption of the 
New Year’s Festival during Nabonidus’s absence 
from Babylon, and the fact that Belshazzar’s years 
are never used in dating contracts. Chs. 7 and 8 
share the error of ch. 5, in that they date events 
by the reign of Belshazzar. 

(6) In ch. 6 Darius the Mede is represented as 
reigning over Babylon between Belshazzar and 
Cyrus. This is quite unhistorical, despite the many 
attempts to find a place in history for Darius. 
Darius the Mede figures also in the second part of 
the Book, in 9! and 111. 

(7) Point can be found for every story and 
vision of the Book in relation to the Maccabean 
Age, whereas of no other age in which its parts 
are located can a similar definite and timely message 
be suggested. 

It is true that those who hold the Book to be 
composite regard the latter part as having been 
composed by one who was familiar with the first 
part, who could therefore have derived his style— 
particularly for ch. 7, if this is held to come from 
a different author from chs. 1-6—errors and outlook 
thence. But community of style, error, and out- 
look comports still better with community of 
authorship, and requires some more compelling 
reason than has yet been given for resorting to the 
theory of more than one author. And it is not 
out of place to ask what conceivable proofs of unity 
could be accepted as convincing, if community of 
style, error, and outlook be accounted insufficient. 
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It is true also that it has often been denied that 
the stories of chs. 1-6 can be related to the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. It is said that Nebuchad- 
nezzar cannot be a lay figure for Antiochus, for no 
loyal Jew would enter the tyrant’s service, nor was 
he ever brought to acknowledge the true God in 
the way Nebuchadnezzar does. All this is as true 
as it is irrelevant. To point a message a story 
does not need to be exactly parallel in every detail, 
and an author using traditional stories, as the author 
of Daniel doubtless did, and through them hearten- 
ing his fellows, while allowing himself a measure 
of freedom in dealing with his material, would be 
limited to some extent by the form in which he 
received the material. 


Let us return now to the problem of the two’ 


languages of the Book. Some have supposed it 
was originally written in Hebrew, but when a part 
of the text was lost or destroyed, during the persecu- 
tion of Antiochus, the gap was filled from a still 
extant Aramaic translation. This view has been 
held by Lenormant, Bevan, von Gall, Haupt, and 
Prince, amongst others. Most of these regard the 
Book as a unity, and as Maccabean, and since, on 
their view, the latest chapters of the Book were 
written when the persecution had abated its fury, 
and the Maccabean rebellion had borne substantial 
fruits, the author himself should have been able 
easily to repair the loss, especially if an Aramaic 
translation had survived. 

A second view supposes the beginning and the 
end of an originally Aramaic book to have been 
translated into Hebrew with a view to inclusion 
in the Canon. This was the view of Marti, Wright, 
and Charles, amongst others. Charles even sup- 
poses there were three translators, and thinks so 
many were employed because of the urgent need 
for speed. Apart from the weakness of the reasons 
which lead him to distinguish three hands, the 
urgency would have to be very great to require 
three men to work simultaneously on so short a 
piece of translation. Moreover, if any one had 
thought the Aramaic language to be a bar to 
canonicity, he would not have contented himself 
with removing but a part of it. 

Reasons have been given above for rejecting a 
third view, that whether the present limits of the 
languages are original or not, the use of two 
languages is significant of the diversity of author- 
ship of the parts of the Book. 

A fourth view I have proposed. It is that the 
stories were issued in Aramaic, one by one, during 


_ the Antiochan persecution. Their timely message 


and skilled narration made them immediately 
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popular. Later, the author wished to elaborate 
the message of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and did 
so in the form of a vision ascribed to Daniel, the 
principal hero of the stories. Succeeding messages, 
becoming increasingly intricate and detailed, and 
unsuited for the same popular circulation, were 
written in Hebrew. They were written in the 
name of Daniel in order to secure for themselves 
the prestige the stories had won for the anonymous 
author. Still later, the author collected the stories 
and visions into a bilingual book. This would 
not appear the strange phenomenon to his con- 
temporaries that it does to us. It is true that in 
the Old Testament we have but one other example 
of a bilingual book, where the problem is not quite 
parallel to that in the Book of Daniel, but in later 
Jewish literature we frequently find Hebrew and 
Aramaic alternating in the same book, and some- 
times in a single anecdote. When the author 
collected his writings, he would doubtless need to 
rewrite the commencement of the first story the 
collection contained, to make it not merely the 
introduction to that story, but to the Book, and 
since it was now written for a bilingual book, he 
wrote it in the language of the more recent sections. 
On this view 1-24 would have been substituted 
for an earlier Aramaic section, which used some of 
the same material. 

Many subsidiary problems associated with this 
Book have received no final solution, but must be 
left unreferred to here. One problem of interpre- 
tation may be briefly referred to, however, as very 
varied views continue to be expressed upon it. 
This is the identification of the four world empires. 
The idea of four world ages is doubtless older than 
our Book, and the author merely gave a new and 
definite interpretation to it. And subsequent ages 
have reinterpreted his words, to force them into 
accord with known history to the date of the re- 
interpretation, and to find in them ever fresh 
illusory hopes for the future. 

Amongst those who have maintained the tradi- 
tional view of the authorship of the Book, the 
commonest view has been that the four kingdoms 
of the visions were the Babylonian, the Medo- 
Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, but 
this superficial unity has covered a multitude of 
disagreements, leading to keen, and often bitter, 
controversy. 

Not all who have accepted the traditional date 
of the Book have followed this view, however, for 
there has been a succession of writers who have 
held the kingdoms to be the Babylonian, the Medo- 
Persian, the kingdom of Alexander, and the Mace- 
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donian kingdom of Alexander’s successors, and in 
recent years Lagrange and Buzy have maintained 
this view. 

Of those who reject the sixth-century origin of 
the Book, the majority hold the kingdoms to be 
the Babylonian, the Median, the Persian, and the 
Macedonian, but while they all agree that the tenth, 
or little, horn of ch. 7 is to be identified with 
Antiochus Epiphanes, there has been much dis- 
agreement as to the identification of the other 
horns, and especially the uprooted horns. 

Passing over yet other views advanced by Van 
Hoonacker, Goettsberger, and Riessler, we must 
note that quite recently Eerdmans has presented a 
fresh theory, which appears also in Beek’s Das 
Danielbuch (1935). Eerdmans holds the range of 
the visions of chs. 2 and 7 to be much less than 
has been supposed, and not to exceed the sixth 
century B.c. In ch. 2, so far from finding four 
kingdoms referred to, he finds only four kings, 
viz. Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-merodach, Neriglissar, 
and Nabonidus, and the divided state of the fourth 
part of the image is held to reflect Belshazzar’s 
joint administration of the kingdom with Naboni- 
dus. The stone that became the great mountain 
is identified with Cyrus. In ch. 7 Eerdmans inter- 
prets differently, finding in the four beasts four 
contemporary states, Egypt, Media, Lydia, and 
Babylonia, and in the ten horns of the fourth beast 
ten local princes subject to Babylon, while he again 
associates Cyrus, the conqueror of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, with the enduring kingdom set up after 
the judgment. 

Of the difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of this view three may be briefly indicated. (x) It 
is not clear why Egypt, which was not conquered 
by Cyrus, but by his successor Cambyses, should 
figure amongst the beasts of ch. 7, and still less 
why Babylon, which was the third to be conquered, 
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should be placed fourth. To this criticism Beek 
replies that the-rapid rise of Cyrus gave good 
ground for thinking that Egypt would soon fall to 
him. It could hardly have given rise to the expecta- 
tion that Egypt would fall before Babylon. (2) 
There is no reason to think that a loyal Hebrew 
would represent the suspension of the Babylonian 
New Year Festival by Nabonidus as a cardinal sin 
against the Most High. To this Beek replies that 
as the Babylonian priests seem to have been on 
the side of Cyrus, and as Deutero-Isaiah reveals 
the high hopes Jews set on him, it is likely that 
these would be allies, and the wrongs of the priests 
be denounced by the Jews. But if Deutero-Isaiah 
gives valid evidence of Jewish hope in Cyrus, 
Is 46 may be accepted as giving evidence of the 
utter scorn of the same Jewish circles for the 
Babylonian worship. (3) The close similarity 
between Dn 2° and 7” makes it difficult to suppose 
that whereas the latter describes the Babylonian 
kingdom prior to the rise of the little horn, Naboni- 
dus, the former describes Nabonidus in contrast 
to his predecessors. Moreover, it is hard to under- 
stand Dn 77, if it means that Media, Lydia, and 
Egypt continued to exist after their conquest by 
Persia in a way that was denied to Babylonia. 
To this Eerdmans replies in a private communica- 
tion that the conquered dynasties were not put to 
death. It is true that tradition attributes to Cyrus 
generous treatment of Astyages and of Crcesus, 
but it is also true that tradition similarly says that 
Nabonidus had his life spared by the conqueror. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is still much 
diversity of view on many of the problems of 
this Book. In general I believe that the critical 
orthodoxy of the beginning of the present century 
was soundly based, but the attacks it has to face 
are different from those of that period, and it has to 
make constantly fresh defences against these attacks. 


QA Studp in Be Temptation of our Lord. 


By THE REVEREND F. E. Lownps, B.A., St. SrepHEN’s VICARAGE, WALTHAMSTOW. 


‘If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.’ 


—~ 

WHEREIN lay the temptation to our Lord? The 
answers that have been given follow three main 
lines. First, it is thought to be a temptation to 
selfishness. Towards the end of His long fast 


the Master was hungry. The Tempter thereupon 
puts forward the suggestion, ‘ You are the Son of 
God. Power is therefore yours. Why should you 
of all people be hungry? Say the word and the 
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stones become bread.’ This would have involved 
using His power for Himself alone. He would not 
do it. 

But this argument is very questionable. At the 
end of a fast of anything approaching forty days, 
hunger must have been very serious indeed. If His 
life depended on the use of such powers as He 
possessed, would it not have been legitimate, in- 
deed His duty, to use that power? He was there 
for a purpose. That purpose was not yet achieved. 
It was for the vital good of all that His life should 
not be cut off before its time. The question of 
selfishness scarcely arises. It only arises if we 
separate Him from us as He should not be separated. 
The true blessing of any one of us is for the good 
of all. Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
equally it is ordained that he shall not live without 
it. Whether the issue had reached the vital stage 
is not the point. If circumstances could arise in 
which it were right to use His power primarily for 
Himself, His refusal cannot adequately be accounted 
for on these grounds. After all, He did use His 
power to walk on the Sea of Galilee. 

The second explanation offered is that it was a 
temptation to materialism. If He had the power 
to turn stones into bread, He could bring in a period 
of prosperity and plenty so that none might be 
hungry and none might need. A vision of universal 
happiness as the result of His work thus opened 
before Him. 

But once again is it conceivable that such material 
prosperity held any fascination either for Himself 
or as a thing to be desired to give to others ? 
Bread to the hungry once He actually gave; there 
was no need therefore to refuse it now on these 
grounds. Bread stands as a symbol for the necessi- 
ties of life, in the Lord’s Prayer and the Last Supper, 
never for material prosperity. Does not this ex- 
planation also forget the state approaching starva- 
tion to which our Lord must have been reduced by 
this time ? 

Both these explanations view our Lord’s power as 


_ something He could assume by right of His Son- 
ship, as part of His prerogative. The third would 


view it as an element in His character. The king 


_ has authority over his realm by right of his king- 


r 


ship. He wins his power to command by virtue of 
himself. He comes to it by use alone. Accordingly 
the third suggestion is that the temptation is a 


_ question of confidence. It involves Himself. ‘ Are 


Y- 
| 


: 
‘ 


you really justified in believing yourself to be 
the Son of God? Make sure by putting it to the 
test.’ 

This raises the question, how did Jesus come to 
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the consciousness of His unique Sonship of God? 
To answer this it becomes necessary to return to His 
Baptism. 

This is clearly connected with the Temptation 
both in time and experience. What was the 
significance of that event to our Lord, and with 
whom. was the voice primarily concerned, with 
John the Baptist, the multitude, or with Jesus 
Himself? If the words had been for the informa- 
tion of the multitude, the reticence of Jesus with 
regard to Himself throughout His ministry becomes 
incomprehensible and the people’s doubt a flagrant 
defiance of Heaven. A public and dogmatic 
pronouncement at the outset is inconsistent with 
the whole spirit and principle of our Lord’s ministry. 
As to John, we gather from the Fourth Gospel that 
his knowledge depended on the sight of the Spirit 
in the likeness of a dove, not on the voice. This 
is not, of course, to say that both John and the 
multitude may not have been aware that some- 
thing had taken place. But the words spoken 
appear to be ‘ Thou art my beloved Son’ and there- 
fore were addressed to Jesus Himself. They seem 
to be suggested by the second Psalm. And the 
impression created is that as our Lord consecrated 
all that He was to God at the waters of Jordan, the 
words of the Psalm leapt to His mind with the con- 
viction that they were being applied to Himself, 
and that in accepting them as such His whole 
soul became flooded with the sense of Divine 
approval. : 

Thus Jesus is made aware of His Sonship. Was 
this the first intimation He had? Surely no. 
There must have been something in His conscious- 
ness which made such a pronouncement feasible. 
There is no suggestion that He is startled or over- 
whelmed by it. Nor are we led to expect that 
He would be. He can hardly have been wholly 
ignorant of the events connected with His birth, 
and the one glimpse we have of Him in His child- 
hood is of one aware of a problem connected with 
His Life, in which He is deeply engrossed, but 
which is as yet unsolved. On the other hand, there 
could have been no object in telling Him that He 
was the Son of God if that had been an unquestioned 
assumption. It would only have instilled doubt, 
not confidence, and conviction, as it actually did. 
Besides, the fact that He has to go out into the 
wilderness to formulate His plans shows that what 
had occurred there was a turning-point in our Lord’s 
life. 

It would seem, then, that by the time of the 
Baptism He has reached the conclusion, nay, rather 
He has dared to believe, that He is none other than 
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the Son of God. The voice at His Baptism thus 
becomes the Divine confirmation and approval of 
the mighty venture of faith He had made. 

‘The end of life is to know thyself, but not so 
for Christ. For Him it was the essential pre- 
liminary. And who can tell the joy, the peace, 
the satisfaction that was His to find the explana- 
tion and meaning of all that was most intimate to 
Him—all that was really Himself. We can but 
realize it in some small measure by feeling the 
sense of agony and stress that follows when the 
doubt is presented to Him that perhaps after all it 
is not true, that, in fact, this was too much to claim. 
For immediately following the Divine Ordination 
He is impelled into the wilderness, as He believes, 
to think out the implications of His call. But 
before He can even begin to do so, there has to be 
faced this insidious doubt. So easy is it to doubt 
even the most emphatic statement made to us if 
circumstances appear to disprove it. Thus soon 
has His peace flown, His assurance fled. It is im- 
possible for Him to go forward until this issue is 
settled. He dare not appear before the people 
hoping that He may be the Son of God. That 
would lead to certain disaster. He must be sure. 

The reaction from the sublime has set in. All 
human experience would warn us that it would 
be so. 

So intense is the struggle that He cannot eat. 
The wilderness is silent, no human companionship 
can understand. He is alone among the wild 
beasts. 

At long last Nature begins to reassert itself. And 
He is hungry, fearfully hungry. Should the Son 
of God feel hunger? Around Him lie the desert 
stones, the shape and colour of bread. Are they 
not there of Divine intent. Let Him test His 
Sonship. ‘If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.’ None would 
see it, and none would know. If He succeeded, He 
would be the Son of God. He would have confidence 
before the people for He must not fail there. He 
would dishonour God if He did. It were best to 
try alone here in the desert. On the other hand, if 
He failed, no harm would have been done. 

Why could He not do it? Simply because He 
had His Father’s word that He was the Son of God. 
‘Thou art my beloved Son.’ To put it to the test 
would be to question His Father. The perfect 
confidence would be broken. Like Samson of old 
the secret of His strength would have gone. 

There is a strange likeness between this and the 
Temptation in Eden. There too there is the in- 
sidious ‘ Hath God said.’ It would seem that the 
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ultimate aim of all temptation is to break the 
confidence between man and God. 

But this trust ofthe soul is the counterpart 
to the bread of the body. Both are essential 
to life. ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.’ The mouth of God had 
said, ‘Thou art my beloved Son.’ The assur- 
ance He sought could only come by perfect trust 
in that Word. No sign would really have brought 
that peace again. One sign would have led on to 
another. Each one would have weakened and not 
strengthened His faith. ‘There is only one rock on 
which to stand firm and that is trust in God, and 
only one certainty—the character of God. So He 
won His victory by the way alone that victory can 
be won, even unfaltering, unshakable trust in God. 
Defeat would have separated Him from God. It 
would have separated Him from man too. For 
man has not the power to turn stones into bread. 
That means of overcoming temptation is not avail- 
able for us. His would therefore not have been a 
perfect example to us. But this was a secondary 
reason for refusal. The primary ground was 
because it conflicted with His true relationship 
with His Father. That was His security and His 
power. Equally is this our security and our 
power. 

The victory is won and that issue is never again 
raised. Other crises there will be along the road, 
other crises which take this issue for granted. But 
never again is there any question that He is the Son 
of God. Every circumstance may seem to belie it, 
He may be baffled by the darkness and mystery, 
He may cry from the Cross, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ but the very poig- 
nancy of that cry lies in the very fact that the 
loneliness seems so undeserved. He is unconscious 
of any justification for it in Himself. ‘ Why should 
the Father forsake His Son in the hour of His utmost 
need?’ In that hour He is not concerned with 
Himself. That victory was won for ever when He 
said, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,’ 

He has given us the insight into the secret of His 
soul that we might know Him and in return render 
Him the grace of our confidence ; He has shown that 
He was tempted so that we might know that 
temptation is not sin. He has shown us the stress 
and the conflict that we might realize that this 
is no denial of God. He has shown us the secret of 
His victory that we might be victorious too. 

Though Thou slay me, yet will I trust Thee. 
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Theology in Germany To-day. 


By THE REVEREND A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., D.Tu., Lonpon. 


Tuts article is not intended to be a review of the 
still abundant theological literature, which, despite 
economic pressure and ecclesiastical strife, is now 
appearing in Germany; but a brief and simple 
survey of the questions which are even to-day most 
under discussion. Old Testament scholarship holds 
on its way ; but the only problem which arises for 
it from the circumstances of the day is to defend, 
against anti-Semitism, the Old Testament as not 
only a Jewish book, which the Christian Church 
can now discard, but as still valuable and signifi- 
cant for the Christian Church as the literature of 
the revelation of God to a nation preparatory to 
the revelation in the Person of Christ, which is the 
immediate object of Christian faith. As regards 
the New Testament, what is commanding most 
interest is the new method of the criticism of the 
Gospels known as Formgeschichte. Instead of 
examining the Gospels as finished literature, this 
new method seeks to get behind the written record 
to the oral traditions of which the contents are 
composed, the forms assumed by these traditions, 
and the motives of these forms, the faith in Jesus 
which led to the forming thus of the current oral 
tradition. The conclusions regarding the historicity 
of the records prove more or less radical in different 
exponents, showing that ‘the personal equation’ 
has not been eliminated and cannot be eliminated 
in what claims to be an objective treatment. | 
am myself convinced that this meticulous criticism 
needs the restraining guidance of the wider his- 
torical apprehension and appreciation of the whole 
history of Christianity, which alone can bear the 
adequate witness to what Christ means for man- 
kind. 

A striking contrast to such research in the records 
is the school of Barth, which probably was more 
dominant in Germany some years ago than it is 
to-day. In his later writings Barth himself has 
been modifying some of the extreme dogmatic 
positions which are generally regarded as his char- 
acteristic contribution to theology. It would be 
rash to attempt a short statement of the Barthian 
theology. It may be described as Neo-Calvinism. 
It insists on ‘the otherness of God from man,’ the 
sole sufficiency and efficacy for man’s salvation 
of the Word, the revelation of God in Christ and 
His Cross, the helpless and hopeless condition of 
man as fallen apart from the grace of God. It 


rejects Christian apologetics, the attempt to relate 
the revelation of God to religion in man; and here 
Barth has parted company with one of the most 
lucid and persuasive exponents of his theology— 
Brunner, who takes a wider view of the light God 
imparts to men. Probably Barth has come into 
greater prominence than in his theology in the 
vehement polemic which he, though a Swiss, has 
waged against the policy of the ‘ German Christians ’ 
to Nazify the Evangelical Protestant Church. This 
polemic has cost him deposition from his theological 
chair in Bonn, and his enforced return to his native 
land. It has also estranged from him some of his 
disciples, who have been drawn into the ‘German 
Christian’ party. This Barthian tendency has 
reached us in Great Britain, and has a great fascina- 
tion for some minds among us. 

Of this religious controversy, which has attracted 
far more attention than is usually given to any 
such movement, the necessary limits and the 
special purpose of this article forbid any detailed 
treatment. To put the issue as briefly as possible, 
the idea of the totalitarian State, which has become 
a fanatical obsession with a great many of even the 
ministers of the Protestant Churches, probably less 
to-day than before, demands a conformity (Gleich- 
schaltung) of Church and State. The State has 
not demanded the direct control of the Church, the 
independence of which it professes to respect, but 
it has sought to conform the Church through a 
party in the Church to the structure, the methods, 
and the policy of the State—indeed, to use the 
Church as a tool for its own purposes. The ‘German 
Christian’ party has been tolerant of laxity of 
doctrine, and is suspected of even paganizing ten- 
dencies which seek a religious basis in the assumed 
ancient German faith for the extreme nationalism 
or racialism which is the support of the totalitarian 
State, and which justify a rejection of Christianity 
because of its relation to Judaism and the Old 
Testament. Three motives of this paganizing 
tendency may be detected. Besides the two just 
mentioned, there is an aversion to the. Christian 
ethics of goodwill for all mankind, and an attraction 
to the supposed virile, heroic, and even ruthless 
morals of the German ancestors. It need hardly be 
said that in view of the facts as known to science, 
this paganism is a myth, a projection into the dim 
and distant past of ideas, wishes, and aims of the 
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present mood of those who have welcomed and 
seek justification for the purpose and the methods 
of the National Socialist rule. This common 
paganizing tendency is broken up into a number 
of distinct and competing movements. It is the 
dread of this paganizing which is the negative 
aspect of the motive of the opposition to the “German 
Christian’ dominance; but the positive aspect is 
concern about the gospel and the Protestant 
Confessions held as the authoritative interpretations 
of the gospel. Accustomed as the German churches 
were, until the Revolution of 1918, to control by 
the State, brief as has been the period of their 
emancipation, the main concern has not been about 
the independence of the Church, but the defence of 
the Confessions. Hence the opposition calls itself the 
Confessional Church. The assurances given by the 
present authority in the officially recognized Church 
that there will be no interference with theology 
seems to be suspected by some of the leaders of 
the opposition, who are convinced that they can 
sustain their evangelical witness only by main- 
taining independence. 

So much about the actual situation it has been 
necessary to state as the background to the literary 
activity which has been evoked. Although the 
Lutheran (Evangelical) and the Reformed (Calvin- 
istic) Churches are opposed to the same danger, 
and are engaged in the common conflict, there has 
been a distinct revival of the differences which 
divide these two types of Protestantism, and one 
cannot in Germany, if anywhere, speak of ‘ happy 
divisions.’ Concern about the Confession means a 
special concern for the Lutheran or the Reformed 
Confessions ; and there has been a reaction, espe- 
cially among the Lutherans. It is Luther who is 
being constantly cited as the final authority on the 
truth of the Gospels. The Confessions of the Re- 
formation are sometimes referred to as infallible, 
inspired interpretations of the gospel ; they do not 
express the thought of one age for that age, but 
as reproducing ‘the pure milk of the Word’ and 
wholesome nourishment for every age. The ideas 
of Luther, therefore, are held to be the sure and 
safe guides amid all the present perplexities. One 
consequence of this is that Luther cannot be 
appealed to in support of the independence of the 
Church on the State, and it is probably due to his 
influence that this issue is not more firmly faced. 
In his conception of the Church the emphasis 
did not fall on the subjective aspect, the believing 
membership, but on the objective side, the true 
preaching of the gospel and the right adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, the spontaneous activity 
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of God’s grace, not the responsive activity of man’s 
faith. The last thought in his mind was that he 
was making a fresh start, founding a new church. 
He was bringing the Church back to the high road 
of historical unity and continuity from the bypath 
into which the Roman hierarchy had led it. At one 
time he thought that the Christian people might be 
trusted to preserve a ministry, which would truly 
preach the gospel and administer the Sacraments 
duly. But the fanaticism of some of the popular 
movements of Reform frightened him, and still 
more was he driven back to a conservative position 
by the Peasants’ War, the repression of which, 
with ruthless severity, he advocated with passionate 
vehemence. Some of the German princes were his 
supporters and friends, and thus he turned to them 
as guardians of the new cause of reform in the 
Church. He was not thinking of a subjection of 
the Church to the State; it was not as princes 
merely, but as godly princes that he put his trust in 
these. The historical consequence has been, how- 
ever, the subjection of the Church to the State, 
and Luther’s ideas are widely represented in current 
literature. Some of the leaders of the Church 
welcomed the change in 1918 as an emancipation 
bringing the churches an opportunity to be the 
Church of Christ, and not a department of the 
State ; others have not been at home in the new 
order. 

There emerges in the polemical literature a 
conception which it is not easy for English Free 
Churchmen, and probably not even for many 
Scottish Presbyterians, to understand. It is that 
of Volkskirche. ‘The use of the epithet National by 
the Church of Scotland at least points in the direc- 
tion of this conception, but certainly does not go 
all the way. In the Scottish use of the term it 
means that the Church recognizes a responsibility 
for the whole nation, for the evangelization of the 
lapsed masses. The term People’s Church (although 
that is an inadequate rendering of Volkskirche) 
means that the Church does not address itself 


primarily to individuals, but to the nation, and 


assumes as 1ts members, having a claim on all its 
ordinances, all citizens except those who have 
expressly excluded themselves. The idea of a 
Free Church, the membership of which is voluntary 
and implies a confession of personal Christian faith, 
is foreign to most Germans, and such Free Churches 
(Baptist, Methodist, etc.) as there are are regarded 
with some disfavour as preferring a religious com- 
munity of their own choice to that provided by the 
nation, which claims their allegiance. Probably 
Nationalism is a more dominant motive in Germany 
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even in the Church than it is in Great Britain. The 
Confessional Church does not desire to be a free 
church in our sense, although it desires independ- 
ence in the present circumstances for the preserva- 
tion of the gospel. It no less desires to be a Volks- 
kirche, only its method is different from that of the 
‘German Christians.’ It believes in evangelization, 
making the nominal real Christians. Recently a 
proposal was made that in each congregation the 
real Christians should form, not a separate church, 
but a living nucleus around the pastor, from which 
life might be spread to the great dead mass of the 
indifferent. One hears with gladness that all over 
‘the country the people are rallying around their 
pastors; and there is reason for hoping that the 
motive is not an evanescent interest in the con- 
troversy merely, but an enduring influence of the 
gospel, which is being preached with greater fidelity 
and fervour, and that an abiding good may come 
out of a passing evil. The ‘German Christians’ 
hold that to win the people the Church must 
conform to the world around it. On the doubtful 
assumption that the whole nation has gone Nazi, 
and favours the policy of the Government, it is 
argued that the Church should use its influence in 
support of that policy, and even use the force com- 
manded by the State to compel conformity. How 
far this party is prepared to go in this compromise 
may be seen from one instance. The ‘ Aryan’ 
policy of excluding all who are of Jewish descent, 
or married to those of Jewish descent, whether pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion or not, from public office 
should, it is urged, often with very sophisticated 
Teasoning, be applied to the ministry of the Church 
0n the ground that in its organization as a human 
‘society the Church should adapt itself to its environ- 
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Wirginifus Puerisque. 
King’s Messengers. 


By THE REVEREND C. M. Hepsurn, B.D., 
Movutin, PITLocury. 


; So the posts went with the letters from the king.’— 
» Ch 30°. 

¥ Bible days of long ago the posts to begin with 
re the King’s messengers, and the only letters 
rried were the King’s. But in time the King 
them carry other letters, and the earliest to 
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ment, and adopt as its own the practice of the 
State. No wonder that the Confessional Church 
is suspicious of the paganizing tendency of the 
‘German Christians, despite all their recent 
assurances to the contrary. 

There is an abundant literature advocating many 
varied types of paganism, varying from extreme 
hostility to Christianity, mainly on account of its 
association with Judaism, to a moderate tolerance. 
So ephemeral in value is this literature that it does 
not merit closer scrutiny. The churches are not 
failing in their duty to provide the antidote to this 
poison. The ‘ mythical’ character of this German 
faith is being exposed, and the historical character 
of Christianity is being vindicated, especially as a 
creative factor in the history of Germany itself— 
how little it owes to its assumed pagan German 
ancestry, and how much to the religion of Christ, 
which these movements are assailing. To sum up 
briefly the content of the current theological litera- 
ture, there is a recognition of the danger of an open 
paganism ; there is a reaction to the distinctive 
types of the Reformation, Lutheran and Calvinistic ; 
there is a greater interest in the conception of the 
Church, and there is a closer scrutiny of the relation 
of Church and State. These ideas have a more 
vital, crucial bearing on the future of Christianity 
in Germany than had the scholarly researches and 
expositions of former days. 

This article is not based specially on any book or 
books, but is a general impression formed in reading 
not only some books, but numerous pamphlets and 
articles. The churches in Germany, with their 
theology, are out on a very stormy sea, and all 
Christians should pray and hope that the Pilot will 
steer His bark into the desired haven. 


cp. 


Jn Be Study. 


allow them to do so was, I believe, King Cyrus of 
Persia. At first they were foot-runners, but later 
on they rode on horseback and passed on their 
letters to the next horseman in the relay. 

In our country likewise the earliest posts were 
King’s messengers and only bore the King’s letters. 
But in 1635, three hundred years ago last year, 
King Charles 1. signed a decree permitting them to 
carry other correspondence, though they are strictly 
still the King’s messengers and wear his badge. 
We still call the Postal Vans the Royal Mail. In 
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those early days there were not, of course, as many 
posts or messengers. Arrangements were made to 


deliver each day 4000 letters, whereas each day now 


the number is 20 million letters. In olden times, 
too, a postman’s work was often dangerous. The 
mounted messengers and mail coaches were some- 
times robbed by such desperadoes as Dick Turpin. 
Often also they were exposed, and still are, to terrible 
weather. A postman recently received a medal for 
tramping forty-five miles in the snow. I remember 
hearing of another postman who made his work a 
good deal easier. He was post in a village near 
Hastings a century or so ago. He would wait until 
Sunday came round, then look in at the church, see 
if the people he wanted were there, and when a 
hymn was being sung go round the pews and give 
them their letters. He would have pitied another 
postman whose job was an exceedingly hard one: 
Big John the Post was what they called him. He 
lived about 1850 and had to carry all the letters 
for the Island of Lewis, plus those round the Gair- 
loch on the mainland. Miles and miles he had to 
tramp over steep hills and heathery moors. On one 
occasion an inspector came all the way from London 
to go round with John and see all was well; but 
the road was so long the poor man fainted, and Big 
John had to carry him and the mailbag too. But 
the postman’s task is easier now. Still, postmen do 
deserve our thanks for being so faithful, and whether 
the weather is fine or foul going smilingly on their 
round. 


I like to say a word in praise of Postmen, 

Who tramp our streets in every sort of weather. 
In many walks of life though I like most men, 

I find that I like Postmen altogether. 


In another sense, though, we ourselves are 
messengers, King’s messengers, appointed to bear 
the message of a gracious King. He sent out His 
posts in days of old to take the good tidings of His 
love to all lands and peoples. He depended on them 
to be His postmen years ago. Now He is depend- 
ing on you. You are the messengers of your King, 
Jesus Christ. Your job it is to help to carry the 
Good News for Him. I know that like our friends 
the postmen you will try to be faithful. 


We have heard a joyful sound,— 
“Jesus saves !’ 

Spread the gladness all around: 
“Jesus saves !’ 

Bear the news to every land, 

Climb the steeps and cross the waves ; 

Onward !—’tis our Lord’s command. 

Jesus saves ! 
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_ The Compass Adjuster. 
By THE REVEREND. R. OswaLp Davies, LEICESTER. 


‘Obtain from him a straight course.’—Ezr 81 
(Moffatt). 


1. The other day I read of a ship’s captain who 
was taking his ship out to sea. He was standing 
on the bridge, and noticed that his compass showed 
he was travelling North. ‘That is strange, he 
said to himself, ‘ because, as a matter of fact, I 
am travelling East. My compass is wrong, and 
that won’t do.’ So there and then he tied his ship 
up at the buoys, and sent for a compass adjuster. 
What had happened was that his ship had been 
loaded with a cargo of scrap-iron, and as it had been 
loaded by means of a magnetic grab, the whole 
cargo had become magnetized in the process. This 
had seriously affected the correct working of the 
compass, and had really made it quite useless. So 
there was nothing to do but tie up his ship at the 
buoys and call in the compass adjuster. 

We are like a ship, and we carry within us the 
precious cargo of life. This cargo can be deeply 
influenced by this world; it can become earth- 
magnetized. And when that happens the compass 
of our life goes wrong. Our hearts point in the 
wrong direction, and we go astray. If that ever 
be so, we can do nothing better than tie up the 
little ship of our life, and call on board the Compass 
Adjuster, whose name is Jesus Christ. For if He 
comes aboard, we know that He will set us right 
again. 

2. But who and what is the compass adjuster ? 
He is an expert workman who has been trained for 
the delicate and important task of adjusting ships’ 
compasses. All kinds of compasses have to be 
dealt with, but he is able to adjust and correct 
them all. And when he is called aboard, the ship’s 
captain knows that he will be able to set the compass 
right again. 

And when anything goes wrong with us, isn’t it 
well for us to know that there is One who knows 
exactly what to do with us? Once, perhaps, you 
were very ill, and your parents did not know what 
was really the matter with you. A specialist was 
called in, and immediately he placed his finger on 
the spot where the trouble was. He knew. So the 
Lord Jesus, when He is called in, is always able to 
place His finger on that spot in your life where the 
trouble lies. Because He knows all about us— 
the strange ways of our hearts and lives—He alsa 
knows how to deal with us. His is the master 
hand that is able to perform the delicate work of 
correcting and readjusting the compass of our life. 
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3. Again, the compass adjuster is always at hand. 
He is within call of any ship’s captain who may 
need his services before putting out to sea. He 
may be ordered to attend a ship at any hour of the 
day or night. Indeed, when he reaches the ship, 
he may find that for some reason or other, he is too 
soon, and must wait an hour or two. But he 
doesn’t mind; he is very patient, and is always 
prepared to wait. 

This is, indeed, a wonderful truth about our 
Lord. He is always at hand, even to the poorest 
and lowliest. Sometimes His disciples tried to 
keep the people away from Him. One day they 
tried to stop the children from being brought to 
Him. ‘He didn’t want to be bothered,’ they said. 
But Jesus said, ‘Let them come to me by all 
means’; and He took them up in His arms and 
blessed them. And we, too, can turn to Him at 
any time, and find Him waiting for us. Yes, He is 
even prepared to wait in patience for us, if, in the 
end, He may be called aboard. 

4. The work of the compass adjuster is, however, 
very hazardous work. In fine weather it is very 
pleasant and interesting. But in winter, when the 
gales are blowing and the heavy seas are raging, 
it is very different. For, while adjusting the com- 
pass, he is exposed to the wild elements. He has to 
climb down the side of the ship along a rope-ladder 
sometimes even in the dark, with the ship rolling 
and the boat rising and falling below, and jump 
for the boat. It is very hazardous work. 

I don’t need to tell you that the life of the Lord 
Jesus was a hazardous one, and all for our sakes. 
He made enemies; He was scoffed at. He was 
called a devil. He was arrested and sent to a cruel 
trial ; and, in the end, was sent to the Cross to be 
crucified. And all because He was good, and 
insisted on being good. He faced all that, and even 
death itself, because it was the only way of setting 
the world right again and of helping each of us to 
Steer the right course in the world. 


He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good. 


5. Finally, the compass adjuster goes about his 
work in a very interesting way. He takes the ship 
ut to the open sea where there is ample room to 
* swing’ or turn the ship about. He gives instruc- 
tions to the captain to steer the ship in one course ; 
then in another. Or he may keep the ship turning 
‘round and round in one direction and then in 
another. And while these manceuvres are going 
on, he is busily adjusting the ship’s compass. But 
it must be done, not in port, but in the open sea. 
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And when Jesus comes aboard our lives, the first 
thing He does is to take us out to the open spaces of 
God. He leads us out of the port of our own 
selfish little ways where we so easily become mag- 
netized by the things of the earth. He takes us 
to the open sea of God’s goodness, love, and truth. 
And there we are manceuvred by Him into the ways 
of serving others, of good friendship and comrade- 
ship, and of sacrifice for others. Soon we forget 
our own little selves; we are properly adjusted 
and steer our right course in life. 

Call, then, the great Compass Adjuster of life 
on board, and ‘ obtain from him a straight course.’ 


TBe EBrisfian Year, 
SEXAGESIMA. 


The Dream of Dominion. 


By THE REVEREND R. J. Jones, B.A., B.D., 
CARDIFF. 


“ But now we see not yet all things put under him. 
But we see Jesus.’—He 2°*: 9, 


The history of man has been the progressive 
realization of the wish to be master of all. Even in 
periods of decline and retrogression he does not 
forsake the urge to be lord of creation. It is true 
that contemplation of the expanse of heaven with 
its myriad stars forces him to the conclusion that 
his own planet is but a speck in a seemingly bound- 
less space, and that the testimony of the rocks 
speaks to him of millions of years in comparison 
with which the span of human life is only a fleeting 
moment. 

Such reflection cannot fail to produce a feeling 
of insignificance ; but such a mood does not last 
long enough to extinguish the urge which makes for 
dominion. It has been expressed in many ways, 
but never with greater simplicity and clarity than 
in the words of the Psalmist of old: ‘Thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet.’ One is 
tempted to suggest that the Psalmist spoke better 
than he knew. Is that not inspiration? I take 
the view that this utterance is a prophecy of man’s 
ultimate triumph, rather than a description of what 
he had already attained. All that I have heard 
and felt of the love of God constrains me to believe 
that He has destined man to be monarch of all 
he surveys. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews shares 
the Psalmist’s faith in man’s capacity for dominion ; 
but this does not prevent him from realizing that 
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the dream had not as yet come true; ‘ But now 
we see not yet all things put under him.’ It seems 
as though the facts of the present are offering a 
challenge to the aspiration of faith. Such a con- 
flict is as real to-day as it was at any time in the past. 

Man’s conquest over Nature is patent to all. To 
see this we have only to think of the way he has 
explored every quarter of the globe from the heart 
of darkest Africa to the arctic regions; and from 
the summits of snow-clad mountains to the distant 
islands of the sea. Wherever he has gone, he has 
returned with the satisfaction that the world is 
becoming more and more his own. Nor has he 
been content to remain always on the surface: 
he descends deep into the bowels of the earth where 
he finds means of tightening his hold upon his world ; 
and dives into the depths of the ocean which yield 
to him both secrets and treasure. The romance of 
discovery is truly wonderful ; but it becomes still 
more wonderful when we see how discovery means 
an extension of man’s dominion. 

Besides all this, there is invention. What man 
has done in this direction, even during one century, 
would seem incredible if it were not true. Man’s 
power of invention—surely an image of his Creator 
—has put into his hands a host of instruments 
which proclaim his kingship far and wide. The 
roar of the lion is silenced by the grunt of the motor- 
car, the man-made leviathan laughs at the mighty 
monsters of the sea, and the miracle of aviation 
has all but annihilated distance. We have only 
to add to all this the marvels of radio and television 
to be convinced that no limit can be set to man’s 
creative restlessness. 

If this were all, man would indeed be the un- 
challenged master of the world; but what we see 
around us is a forcible reminder that ‘now we see 
not yet all things put under him.’ While we 


rejoice in better means of production, travel, and . 


transport, the machines we have made are not 
completely under control. This is what Sir Alfred 
Ewing had in mind when he, an old exponent of 
applied mechanics, confessed that the pageant of 
discovery and invention found him disillusioned. 
The engineer has worked well. It is not his fault 
if his inventions are not put to their proper use. 
Much of our present helplessness is due to the fact 
that moral progress has not kept pace with the 
advances in science and engineering. This un- 
pleasant fact has to be faced squarely if man is to 
be master in his own house. 

The discovery of fire, for instance, marks an 
important step in the history of the human race ; 
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proper function. What is a blessing when it is used 
to cook a meal or to bring cheer to the hearth 
becomes a curse when it is made to burn Savonarola 
or to destroy beautiful cities. We have only tc 
recall that James Young Simpson gave us chloro- 
form, and that Ronald Ross made it possible tc 
stamp out malaria, to see that the energy and 
talent now spent in the production of poison gases 
may be enlisted in the cause of human welfare 
This change, however, cannot be effected unless the 
followers of Christ strain every nerve to dominate 
the minds of men and women with a virile and 
robust Christianity. There never was a time when 
man stood more in need of a power to deliver him 
from himself. 

What was done with the printing press affords ¢ 
good example of what can be done with these later 
inventions: good men in the early days of printing 
saw in it the means of bringing the choicest literary 
treasures within the reach of the people. It is 
extremely important that some such direction should 
be given in our day to the radio and the cinema. 
The formation of the Christian Cinema Council, 
belated though it be, is a step in the right direction. 
A task of greater magnitude, however, confronts 
the modern world which is rapidly becoming air- 
minded. Having had our aeroplanes, what are we 
to do with them? Are they to be agents of death 
or messengers of life? This is a challenge which we 
have to face if these newest devices are to be the 
servants of man. 

New as these problems seem to be, they bring us 
back to the same old problem—man_ himself. 
To-day as of old, if the dream of dominion is not 
to be shattered, man must learn how to keep his 
own energies under control. This can be achieved 
only to the extent that he acknowledges a Power 
strong enough to dominate both his reason and 
his instincts. 

The Christian answer to this challenge is the 
proclamation of the divinity of service which in 
turn becomes the most effective form of sovereignty. 
This is the paradox of true authority. The price ol 
dominion is sacrificial service. As man bought 
dearly his lordship over land, sea, and air, Jesus of 
Nazareth, acclaimed by millions ‘Lord of all, 
purchased His authority through pain and suffer- 
ing. The dream of dominion seen in the light of 
such a life of power is more than a dream ; it is 
a fact. 

If man is to realize this dream of dominion, he 
must needs follow the Master along the path of 
discipline and purity, service and sacrifice. There 


but it took man a very long time to appreciate its _ is no other way. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA. 
Blessed are the Meek. 
“ Blessed are the meek.’—Mt 5°. 


The Beatitudes are so beautiful and some of 
them are so clearly true that it is rather a trouble 
to many people that they cannot think they are 
ail beautiful or all true. One that strikes certain 
people as being quite obviously untrue is this. 
Why, if you are meek, instead of inheriting the 
earth it is all you can do not to be pushed right off 
the earth ! 

In one of those witty articles that Mr. Thomas 
contributed to the News Chronicle on Saturdays 
he discussed the curious phrase ‘imagination 
boggles.’ He said it was odd that nothing ever 
boggled except the imagination! But if any one 
did not know what it meant he could tell them 
how to make it happen. ‘ Write down,’ he said, 
“some astonishing statement, such as ‘ Income 
tax reduced to fourpence in the f,” or “‘ The meek 
shall inherit the earth next Wednesday.” The 
sensation that immediately comes over you is 
your imagination boggling !” 

What is it to be meek? The man who trans- 
lated this clause for the Authorized Version of the 
Bible must have meant by ‘meek’ something 
different from ‘abject.’ He said that ‘ Moses was 
the meekest man upon earth, and certainly Moses 
‘was not abject! He was one of the most fiery- 
tempered people in the whole Bible. He lost his 
temper, sometimes with the Almighty, more often 
with the Children of Israel. Remember, for 
instance, this incident. Moses came down one day 
from the Holy Mount and found the Children of 
Israel had occupied themselves in his absence 
with making a golden calf and worshipping it. 
“And Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the 
tables out of his hands, and brake them beneath the 
mount.’ These tables were the two stone tables 
on which the Ten Commandments had been written 
(according to the Old Testament story) by the 
Almighty Himself ; and Moses was in such a rage 
‘that he flung them on the ground and broke them. 
And now we say ‘ as meek as Moses’! 

Remember that lovely description of our Lord 
‘im one of Heywood’s plays (A Woman killed with 
Kindness): ‘ A soft, meek, gentle, humble, tranquil 
spirit, the first true gentleman that ever breathed.’ 
You see the meaning—‘a gentleman.’ What did 
‘Christ mean when He used the saying which has 

translated, ‘ Blessed are the meek’? We 
always understand what our Lord meant by 
what He was, for He never preached anything that 
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He did not practise ; so let us see in what sense 
He could truly say: ‘I am meek and lowly of 
heart.’ 

The easiest way for us is to think of the things 
that make us feel un-meek: discourtesy, injustice, 
insincerity, stupidity, treachery, violence. It is 
in the face of things like these that we feel it is 
rather abject to be meek. In the face of such things, 
what was the meekness of Christ? Our Lord was 
mocked and derided and literally spat upon, and 
He ‘ answered nothing.’ He was unjustly accused, 
dishonestly condemned. When He was accused 
and answered nothing, Pontius Pilate said in his 
astonishment, ‘Don’t you hear what they say 
about you? What do you answer ?’ and again our 
Lord ‘answered him not a word.’ Is there in all 
the history of the human race a scene of more 
deathless majesty than that silence in the face of 
insult and injustice? When Christ’s friends be- 
trayed Him, when they ‘all forsook him and fled,’ 
He uttered no reproach. When Peter denied Him, 
He turned and looked at Peter with that look which 
redeemed him, a look of confidence and trust ; 
and Peter was able to pull himself together and to 
become one of the greatest of all the apostles. When 
Judas came and kissed Him in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, He said, ‘ Friend, wherefore art thou 
come?’ ‘Friend!’ Is that not almost incredible 
from one who was never guilty of the slightest 
insincerity? When He met with violence and 
death, He uttered no reproach. All He said was, 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.’ 

Yet He was sometimes angry, was He not? 
He was angry when He met with cruelty, not to 
Himself but to some one else. When people 
objected to His healing suffering and illness on the 
Sabbath Day, then He was angry, but not for 
Himself. He was angry in the face of self-satis- 
faction, but again it had nothing to do with Him- 
self. When people tried to entrap Him in His 
words He was not angry. If any of us have ever 
advocated any cause that is dear to us and been 
confronted with some one who is deliberately 
trying to entrap us into saying some rash word that 
may be ‘twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, have we not felt an almost intolerable resent- 
ment? Not so Christ. Some of the* noblest 
answers that Christ ever gave to the world were 
given to people who had come there and put a 
question with the express intention of entrapping 
Him. The secret is this—that Christ could never 
feel any kind of resentment for anything that was 
done against Himself. There is a curious and 
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most repellent phrase which people, when they 
are going to act in an aggressive or pompous way, 
sometimes use—‘ I owed it to myself’ to do so and 
so. Our Lord never owed anything to Himself. 
He owed all to God and to man, and had nothing 
left to owe to Jesus of Nazareth. Those who 
are meek in this sense do inherit the earth. They 
enjoy life and enjoy every lovely thing that is in 
the world in a complete and beautiful sense which 
is never ours as long as we resent and rebel and 
protest about our rights. 

If we have read the account of Gandhi’s cam- 
paign for the rights of Indians in South Africa, 
we must have recognized somebody who knew what 
our Lord meant when He said, ‘The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” Gandhi won that campaign. 
He was invincible. As we cannot take things 
away from a person who enjoys everything, so we 
cannot break a person who offers no resistance. 

There are meek people in this sense in our own 
acquaintance. We have all met some people to 
whom everything is a possession. They have 
nothing, yet possess all things, and possess them 
with a reality that people who merely grab can 
never know. There is a lightness of heart, a thrill, 
an unconsciousness of the sordid limitations and 
restraints that prisoned spirits feel among the 
meek. And in a sense far truer than we have yet 
been able to grasp they do inherit, they do possess, 
they do enjoy the earth. 

The history of the Red Indians and the negroes 
in America is a striking instance of this. Both 
peoples were primitive, both, in the social sense of 
the word, ‘ savage.’ What is their history? The 
Red Indian is dying out. The United States 
Government put aside great areas where the white 
man is not allowed permanently to settle or buy 
land. 
protect him from extermination; and yet he is 
dying out and his numbers decrease from year to 
year. A friend of the Indians who understood 
them, and liked their handicrafts, and cared for 
their religion, said nevertheless: ‘ They are dying 
of sheer resentment. If you like to put it that way, 
they are dying of sulks. They cannot reconcile 
themselves to the world as it is, and they cannot 
change it, and so they die. There is no animosity 
against the red man in America as there is against 
the black man. But we cannot make them live, 
because they resent with all their soul the changed 
world in which they live.’ 

Turn to the black man, who endured far worse 
treatment, who has been hated and feared for 
generations but who has the spirit of unconquerable 


It is settled for ever on the Red Indian, to 
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meekness.' In all the songs of the Negro in America 
—songs which are.the expression of the very soul 


~ of the people—there is no resentment, no rancour, 


no indignation of a bitter and revengeful kind. 
They are, as all of us have heard, sometimes tragic- 
ally sad, and they are often enchantingly gay: 
but in them all there is no rancour, though they 
are the very soul of a people whose history is one 
long bloodstain. They are inheriting the earth! 
Now it is a positive thing that the Negro is valued 
and contributes to American civilization. The con- 
trast between these two races and their fate is 
not a question of goodness and badness ; it is a 
question of resentment and acceptance. One is 
dying out of the land in which he was born; and 
the other, torn from a country far away, utterly 
unlike this country to which he has been brought, 
with a climate that is different, with a different 
religion, with a terrible and grim history behind 
him, is inheriting the earth. 

Can we ever again say quite so glibly that what 
Christ said was ‘ glaringly untrue’? Our Lord 
is a most signal instance of what He says. He was 
indeed ‘ meek and lowly of heart’: and His Spirit 
walks the earth and conquers where it goes. He had 
nothing, but possessed all things. They insulted 
Him and He presented a front of majesty which no 
insult. could foul. They killed Him, and His Cross 
became a throne. 


Oh, why come ye out with bludgeon and rod — 
Against the unbreakable meekness of God ? + 


First SUNDAY IN LENT. 


The Son who was not spared. 


‘He ... spared not his own Son.’—Ro 8*, 


There are two different ways of regarding the 
divine sonship of Jesus Christ, towards one or 
other of which Christian thought has often tended. 
One may be called metaphysical. It abounds in 
abstract words, designed to express His essential 
deity in terms of human philosophy. The great 
historic creeds tended more and more in this direc- 
tion. The other and opposite mode might be called 
humanitarian. From this opposite point of view 
our Lord is the Son very much as we all are sons, 
though very much more perfectly than we. The 
difference between Him and ourselves lies not so 
much in ultimate origin as in moral and spiritual 
stature. The New Testament seems to guard 
against this humanitarian way of thinking from the 

1 A.M. Royden, Herve—and Hereafter, 39. 
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outset. If Christ speaks in the same breath of His 
sonship and theirs, He distinguishes—‘ My Father 
and your Father, He says. Continually there is 
claimed for Him, continually He claims for Himself, 
implicitly or explicitly, a unique origin in the bosom 
of the Father, a unique message from God to men, 
a unique power to interpret and reveal the Father’s 
very heart. 

To re-read the New Testament with these thoughts 
uppermost is to discover that the apostles of Christ 
took a line of their own on this high theme—per- 
haps about as different from the merely meta- 
physical point of view as from the merely humani- 
tarian. It would be no very inaccurate definition 
of the line they took to call it the evangelical line. 
The characteristic New Testament note is in a 
phrase St. Paul uses elsewhere, ‘the Son of his 
love’: that is the essential message—the New 
Testament emphasis in presenting the divinity of 
Christ. The Son who was inexpressibly dear to 
God and intimately related to Him: He it is that 
is the revelation of the heart of the Eternal and the 
measure of God’s love to man. And though in this 
passage Paul does not use the full phrase, ‘ the Son 
of his love, the tenderness of the thought with all 
its implications is present in the words, ‘ His own 
Son ’—and God did not spare Him ! 

1. This line of thought brings us close to some 
of the strangest of God’s dealings with men. It 
almost compels us to think of some whom God does 
seem to spare, who apparently have all that they 
want, unchecked, unhindered, undisciplined. The 
Psalmists were greatly puzzled by this problem. 
Why has God, again and again in the troubled 
history of the world, given a long rein and a loose 
rope to the tyrants, the money-lenders, the man- 
slayers, the men whose God is their belly? Why 
did He spare the Chief Priests and the multitude 
with swords and staves closing in upon Geth- 
semane? It is easy to raise such questions and 
hard to answer them. Men are wise if they do not 
despise His forbearance, or misinterpret the leisure 
of His action, or forget that, though ‘He does 
not pay at the end of every week, at the last He 
pays.’ 

2. Thoughts are stirred also about this strange 
fact that it does not always seem to be God’s way to 
spare those who are dear to Him. That was the 
other side of the problem which the Psalmists 
faced so often—not only, ‘I was envious at the 

foolish when I saw the prosperity of the wicked,’ 
but also the hard case of God’s people, ‘ Waters of 
-a full cup are wrung out to them.’ That order of 
experience, especially when it is all crowned by the 
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sufferings of Christ, is the reason why in the New 
Testament the wheel of thought has come full 
circle: if prosperity was the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity has come to be the blessing 
of the New, because men have discovered that to 
be ‘ spared’ is no proof of God’s favour. 

Temple Gairdner of Cairo wrote to a friend: 
“Tam sure you will understand if I write wretchedly, 
because the excess of thoughts kills expression. 
What was uppermost in my mind was this—the 
apparent cruel mystery of our poor P.’s life. With 
“parts and character.” that fall to the lot of few 
indeed, all wrecked and ruined, and apparently 
foredoomed to ruin if not from the very first, 
certainly from very early. To our human vision, 
a masterpiece of misguidance and misdirection, 
causeless and pitiless. Like the saints of the Old 
Testament I crowd on the shades of agnostic gloom, 
because it wasn’t till those saints expressed all, 
all they felt along that line, that they got their ray 
of illumination : see especially Job, and Habakkuk. 
And some of you have darker tints to add, which 
I can only imagine, and cannot bear to dwell on 
even in thought—your sight of his actual pain, so 
protracted, fruitless, terrible. . . . Just before the 
news came I read, in a rather complacent chapter, 
that the message of the Book of Job had been largely 
superseded by the New Testament. I queried it 
as I read, I query it even more now. The New 
Testament has indeed enormously enlarged the 
area of illumination, but so long as we are in this 
world of limitation and do mot yet ‘“‘ know as we are 
known,” so long it seems to me will the Book of 
Job be a sheet-anchor in insoluble difficulties like 
the life and death of P. What I get back to is this : 
some areas in heaven and earth are illuminated, 
and some remain black as primitive night. From 
the illuminated one has faith to believe that the 
whole is illuminable, that is all. I will interpret 
the unilluminated areas from the illuminated, not 
vice versa. Calvary has enormously enlarged the 
illuminated area of that dark riddle, has in princtple, 
I believe, given us its key ; but in the application 
of the principle whole areas remain dark still.’ 


The cry of earth’s anguish went up unto God,— 

‘Lord take away pain from the world Thou hast 
made, 

That it love Thee the more.’ 

Then answered the Lord to the world He had made, 

Shall I take away pain? 

And with it the power of the soul to endure 

Made strong by the strain ? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart 
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And sacrifice high ? 

Will ye lose all your heroes who lift from the flame 

White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love that redeems with a price 

And smiles through the loss,— 

Can ye spare from the lives that would climb unto 
mine 

The Christ on His Cross ? 


3. Thus we arrive at the overwhelming fact that 
the chief among those who were not spared was His 
Son, His Well-beloved. We think instantly of the 
Cross, but there was much even before the Cross 
relevant to this theme. Experience teaches us that 
life, quite apart from death, takes more out of 
some than out of others. It seems as if, in not 
sparing His own Son, God began by giving Him a 
mind and body peculiarly susceptible to sorrow 
and suffering, peculiarly responsive to all the 
demands of life. Those who watched saw some- 
thing in Him which reminded them of the ancient 
word, ‘ Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses.’ When we see Him asleep in the little 
boat, unwakened by the storm, we realize how much 
He had been giving out in word and deed ere utter 
exhaustion had fallen upon Him. His passion 
writes the message afresh in unfading crimson. At 
the heart of history this still burns and shines, the 
flaming climax of revelation, terrible and tender : 
‘God spared not his own Son, but freely gave him 
up for us all.’ 

4. It is possible to see in the light of all these 
things that the unsparingness of God may be an 
honour and not a condemnation. There are times 
when life seems strangely, tragically unsparing in 
its infliction of loss and pain, in its demand for 
sacrifice and service. It is well to remember 
reverently that in this matter the Highest and the 
humblest come under one law. God spared not 
His own Son; but one-half of the miracle was this, 
that the Son was content not to be spared, if by His 
offering of Himself He might redeem and lift the 
world. 

If this law that binds the Master and His 
servants together in uplifting the world by pain 
and sacrifice seems an unsparing law, at least He 
and they are beneath its yoke together. If He 
submitted, the rebel heart is for ever haunted and 
shamed by His Cross. 

St. Paul goes even deeper and turns the unsparing- 
ness of God towards His Son into a gospel. ‘ He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things?’ Dr. Denney sums up the lesson by 


conquerors.? 
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saying, ‘ The Christian’s faith in providence is an’ 
inference from redemption.’ Whether that be true 


--of the ordinary Christian or not, it was true of St. 


Paul. Perhaps the ordinary soul tends to believe 
in a fatherly providence first as he tastes the reality 
of God’s goodness in the daily gifts of life. Then 
as he enters into deeper experiences he adds a 
doctrine of grace to his doctrine of providence. 
St. Paul’s mind seemed to work the other way ; 
the Cross was to him so clear, so sure, so new, so 
arresting, that all other gifts were included in that 
gift, all other promises certified by that sign. God’s 
deepest reason for not sparing His Son was that He 
loved men, that He would not leave them to that 
banishment from His presence which their sins 
deserved, that at all cost of seeking and finding - 
He would bring them back to Himself. He did not 
spare His Son: He did not spare Himself. If 
life is often unsparing in its demands, all the more 
need to keep close to that Cross where God’s 
severity and His tenderness meet, the Cross which, 
once set up to be the sign of doom and the token of 
a vast demand, turns out, when Redeemer and 
redeemed reach the hither side of it, to be the 
emblem of an inexhaustible compassion. From 
then onwards the children of the Highest know 
Him as a God who enables them to meet life’s 
unsparing demands in the strength of an ungrudg- 
ing grace. That is why they, amid the worst that 
life and time can do to them, even while they 
know themselves to be somewhat less than heroes, 
have not given over the hope of being more than 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Challenge of Lent. 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me.’—Ps 511°. 

This is the meditative season of the Christian 
year, when the thoughts of all lovers of Christ look 
forward to the Passion Week, and its commemora- 
tion of the great sacrifice. As men realize once 
more that their hope is rooted in divine suffering, 
a certain instinct in them recoils from self-indul- 
gence. Lent is a challenge to honest inner inspec- 
tion and the cultivation of those disciplines of the 
soul without which spiritual reality may become 
as unreal as a mirage. The ancient saying, ‘ The 
beginning of wisdom is the desire for discipline,’ 
is as true in the art of life as it is in the life of art. 

What a shame, cried St. Bernard, to be a 
delicate member of the Head crowned with thorns ! 

1 J.M.E. Ross, The Tree of Healing, 190. 
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Habitual temperance is more religious, and more 
wholesome, than recurrent austerities, but we have 
not attained to that grace. Normally, no doubt, 
the conditions most favourable to holiness result 
from the healthy interaction of body and soul, but 
life in our age is not normal. It is sodden with 
materialism, and soured with cynicism. We may 
rightly reject the ascetic theory as a mistaken 
dualism, but there is another side to that truth. 
Nor must we forget that some of the loftiest and 
loveliest souls this earth has known used strange, 
stern means as helps to the holy life. A call for a 
week of self-denial in Paris some years ago was 
accompanied by an extract from a letter by Wilfred 
Monod, running thus : 

‘ How is it that Protestants have produced, on 
a man like Pére Gratry, the impression which he 
formulates as follows?: ‘“‘ Protestantism is, in 
essence, the abolition of sacrifice. To abolish 
abstinence and fasting; to abolish the necessity 
of good works, effort, struggle, virtue ; to shut up 
sacrifice in Jesus alone and not let it pass to us; 
no more to say, as St. Paul did, I fill up what is 
wanting in the sufferings of Christ, but rather to 
say to Jesus on His Cross, ‘ Suffer alone, O Lord ’— 
there is Protestantism.” ’ 

St. Bernard, not less than Wesley, taught the 
goodly gospel of free grace, but he did not feel that 
it exempted him from a habit of austere living. 
Nor did Wesley, who fasted every Friday as long 
as he lived, and partook of the Holy Communion 
fifteen times in the last six weeks of his life, because 
he needed such aids in the practice of salvation. 
Neither of these masters of the spiritual life neglected 
the stern culture of the soul, as so many of us are 
wont to do, under the notion that the virtues are 
gifts and not trophies. Pére Gratry was right in 
pointing this out as a grave defect in our teaching, 
and even more so in our practice. 

This is true, whatever else be false—that follow- 
ing Christ is a great adventure, and it means that 
we must take up a cross and bear it. Even if we 
apply Christianity to social questions, as we talk 
so much of doing, there will be little result unless 
it has more power in it than it hasnow. It behoves 
us to think of the reality and ministry of our re- 
ligion as we look toward the Passion of Him who, 
being rich, became poor, and was a friend of the 
lowly and forlorn. Lent evokes such thoughts, 
and we should keep it and wisely use it, doubly 
so in an age when ‘ Whirl is King’ and noise is 
terrifying, lest, as the wages of hurry, we lose our 
souls. 

1. For one thing, Lent brings up the whole ques- 
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tion as to the relation of the life of the body to the 
life of the spirit. It is good common sense, as well 
as wise Platonic philosophy, that he who devotes 
himself to his appetites will have thoughts wingless 
and alien to the sky. Asceticism, in its true sense, 
is simply a disciplined effort to gain an end, nothing 
more. Every man, if he has any ideal of any sort, 
is more or less an ascetic whether he knows it or 
not. A man of affairs forgoes many pleasures 
to win the prize he aims at. Lent is a period of 
training for the soul, in behalf of a deeper insight, 
a fearless self-examination, and a better ordered 
inner life. 

In one of his letters to his children, Gladstone 
urged them to ‘ put habit on the side of the spiritual 
life,” and his wisdom was born of his own experi- 
ence, as we know from the story of his life. Cer- 
tain it is that a man inured to habits of concen- 
trated attention, energetic volition, and self-denial 
will be unshaken, while his softer fellows fall. 
‘A good will is the substance of all perfection,’ said 
the author of The Cloud of Unknowing ; and he 
added: ‘Silence is not God, nor speaking ; fasting 
is not God, nor eating ; loneliness, nor company ; 
nor yet any of all the other two such contraries. 
He is hidden between them, and may be found 
only by love of thine heart. He may not be known 
by reason, nor concluded by understanding ; but 
He may be loved and chosen by the true loving will. 
Such a blind shot with the sharp dart of longing 
love may never miss the mark, the which is God. 
Look that nothing live in thy working mind but a 
naked intent stretching into the divine.’ 

2. For another thing, Lent suggests most elo- 
quently the need and value of some definite method 
for the culture of the inner life. Here is the great 
defect of our age. No lawyer tries to practise at 
haphazard, with no regard for the decisions of 
courts or the masters of the law. Yet that is what 
we do in our life of faith. Not many of us know 
even the names of the great religious masterpieces— 
those pastures of the soul, so rich in beauty and 
wisdom. ; 

Some of us take up with the cult of the esoteric 
or of some other sort, and spend time reading its 
books. That is a start in the right direction—but 
such books, mere rubbish, bereft of beauty, devoid of 
insight, with never a glint of genius! Suppose one 
should study art in that manner. Suppose one 
should leave out of account Angelo, Rembrandt, 
and Raphael, and take up with some poor dauber. 
That would not be more pathetic than what some 
restless, troubled minds are doing. If any one 
wishes an inspiring optimism, radiant and serene, 
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let him go to the great thinkers. Better still, let 
him devote the hours wasted on poor scribblers to 
the book that shows us, as in a mirror, what we are, 
and what we ought to be. 

3. Then, too, Lent asks us to look into our own 
hearts and face what we find there, though it may 
make us shudder. 

Bernard Shaw, in The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet, makes the horse-thief say, ‘ Why did I go 
soft myself ? Why did the Sheriff go soft? Why 
did Feemy go soft? What’s this game that 
upsets our game? For seems to me there’s two 
games bein’ played. Our game is a rotten game 
that makes me feel I’m dirt and that you’re all as 
rotten dirt as me. T’other game may be a silly 
game; but it ain’t rotten. When Feemy played 
it the paint nearly dropped off her face. When I 
played it I cursed myself for a fool; but I lost the 
rotten feel all the same.’ 

With what terrible intensity of insight Ibsen has 
made us see that sin, no matter how it is excused or 
hidden, troubles not only ourselves but those yet 
unborn—ghastly Ghosts that will not down. If a 
great outside teacher, who can hardly be said to 
have any faith in God, drives this fact home to 
men, surely the pulpit is remiss when it does not 
emphasize it. 

Ibsen showed the insecurity and ultimate im- 
possibility of any life that is founded upon a lie. 
Further, this stern teacher goes down into the dim 
depths of the soul and finds that sin exists there, 
and that while men spend much time in cloaking it, 
it never can finally be hidden. He preaches sin 
as a terrific reality, and he knows the agony of its 
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inner wound—but, alas! he has no hope that it 
can be cleansed away. He sees no hope, save in 
death, and that is why in six of his ten plays men 
and women invoke death by their own hands. 
Like all really profound thinkers, he saw the great 
fact of sacrifice, and especially the free sacrifice of 
the innocent for the guilty. Yet, sadly enough, 
he did not see the meaning of the Great Sacrifice. 

When the thoughts of men are turned toward the 
Cross, let us look into our hearts in the light of the 
life and sacrifice of Jesus. God of mercy! What 
vile and slimy things a man finds in his heart when 
he sees it as it is, in that soft, sure, penetrating 
light! He sees all that Ibsen saw, and more, too. 
How his respectability vanishes! How his tower- 
ing vanity comes tumbling down into the dust! 
Yet it is a kindly light, not only pure but purifying, 
with health and healing in its rays. It shows a 
great horror, but it gives us a great hope. Once 
a year, at the least, a man should examine the house 
of his heart and see what kind of spirit lives there— 
and that is the meaning of Lent. It demands that 
we fling away the spectacles of pretence, and face 
our souls in the light. 


It is good to be last, not first, 
Pending the present distress ; 

It is good to hunger and thirst, 
So it be for righteousness. 


It is good to spend and be spent, 
It is good to watch and to pray; 
Life and Death make a goodly Lent, 
So it lead to Easter Day.t 
1 J. Fort Newton, Things I know in Religion, 63. 


Tbe ‘Puzzling Passage’ in Che Mew Gospel 
Fragments. 


By F. J. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Lonpon. 


SINcE the publication of Dr. H. Idris Bell’s volume 
on the Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, acquired 
by the British Museum last year—with its very fine 
facsimile reproductions of the fragments themselves, 
and with Dr. Bell’s extremely interesting and 
illuminating reconstructions and comments—I have 
been giving close study to what he calls the 
‘puzzling passage’ on the fourth of these frag- 


mentary pages. This.page, as he points out, is 
not only in a worse condition than the other pages 
from the point of view of legibility ; but (unlike 
the other pages) it records an incident to which 
there is no parallel in the canonical Gospels, and 
these, therefore, afford little or no help towards 
supplying the missing words. 

The problem is a fascinating one. It has points 
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of resemblance to a cross-word puzzle. In some 
instances we have one or two letters of the missing 
word ; we can generally form some idea of the 
length ; and such portion of the context as is 
decipherable gives us valuable ‘clues.’ But the 
solution of the puzzle is much more worth while 
than that of any cross-word, for the passage relates 
to some incident in our Lord’s ministry of which 
we have no other record, and quotes some words of 
His of which we have no knowledge from other 
sources. 

In order that the nature of the problem may be 
seen, I set forth the passage practically as it appears 
in the fragment, except that (1) Greek capital letters 
of the form now commonly used have been sub- 
stituted for the original uncial characters where 
these are of a different form, (2) certain recon- 
structions have been made where the missing or 
mutilated words are practically certain, and (3) 
letters which are entirely doubtful or missing have 
been represented by dots. There are, it will be 
noticed, no divisions between the words, and very 
little punctuation : 


Ci eey calc Beene TOTOTOKATAKAEIZAN 
PR IN TILOTETAKTATAAHAQ2 
pista tele ae aD o TOBAPOZATTOTADTATON 


eae ILPOZTOZENONEMLEPOTH MA 
(6) AYTOTILEPITIATONOIHESTAOH 

EIMLITOTXEIAOTZTOTIOPAANOY 

TIOTAMOTKAIEKTEINAZTHNXEL 


PAATTOYTHNAEZIAN .... MIZEN 

fee Sita, KAIKATESIIEIPENENITON 
CEs ag ON: KAITOTE .... KATE 

Ree eteca ENONTAQPE....N. HN 

ee. ae ain. . . OHENY 

RIT... ZHIAPENAEKAPIION 

ie Sal 255 «57% TOAA ....-. . . EIZXA 
glee heh 2 ar Mateos. CLOTS: 


(The letters, of course, vary a little in size, so that 
the number of missing letters is not always certain. 
Note the somewhat unusual abbreviation IH in 
line (6) for the sacred name of Jesus.) 

If we separate the words, and write them in 
cursive Greek letters with accents in the usual way, 
we get the following result : 


. broréraxtrat adnAws 


TO TOTO KaTaxheoav 
wee eee TO Bapos atrot doraroyv 
We eee ns dropnbévrov Se éxel- 

‘ A > , 
. mpos 70 E€vov érepwrnua 
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(6) aitod repurarav 6 “Incots éordby 
2 \ na ys a > , 
ért Tov xeiAous TOD “lopddvov 
lal \ ~ 
ToTapov Kal exTeivas TIHY XEl- 
lal ‘\ 
pa avrov ty deiav . . . . puoey 
‘\ 
er seal kat Katéomeipev emt Tov 
(25) ccc eee Ov:ikal TOTE... . KaTE 
Sade ae evoy Yowp e....V. a 
‘ 3 > , 
Denuhieaer ToKaL er 4... On 'ea- 
> , xX ‘ 
ree te AO 8 eae eEnyayer S& Kaprov 
Ate aet Oil so sun's WOAXN... 1... els Ya- 


The following is a more or less literal translation 
of the passage—apart from the extremely frag- 
mentary last two lines—with such reconstructions 
only as seem quite certain : 


Gi)ia.. sBGup.,-. in., . place 
.. . . has been put under . . out of sight 
eet teneeth hae its weight unweighed (?) 
a ha cal when they were perplexed 
at his strange question 
(6) Jesus walking stood 
at the edge of the Jordan 
river and stretching forth 
his right handhe... . 
and sprinkled (or sowed) it upon the 


Up Ps eee andithen .)... .. 
water that had been sprinkled (or sown) . . . 
cra Se and... . before 


you (or them) and put forth fruit 


It seems to me that the derivative sense of 
‘sprinkle’ is here much preferable to the primary 
sense of ‘sow’ for omeipw. Dr. Bell, while not 
suggesting the sense of ‘ sprinkle,’ points out that 
o7eipw, like our ‘ sow,’ can be used of either the seed 
or the earth in which it is sown ; but that it would 
be ‘a very different thing to apply the participle 
to water.’ 1 

Now let us examine the possibilities as regards 
the ‘ supplements ’ in some little detail. 

In line (x), xaraxXecoay is no doubt part of a geni- 
tive absolute in agreement with airév or tur in the 
preceding line. Personally I should prefer ipor. 
And the thing ‘shut up’ (also expressed in the 
preceding line) is probably a seed. In that case 
the opening words of line (1) may well be év xputr@; 
and the general sense may be: ‘when you have 
shut up the seed in a hidden place.’ 

In line (2), after the opening letters rwv, perhaps 

1—n his further and more ‘ popular’{monograph, 


published while this article was in the press, Dr. Bell 
definitely adopts the rendering ‘ sprinkle.’ 
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dre should be supplied; and the first words in 
line (3) might be 77 y7, followed by 61a ré (of which 
Dr. Bell thinks there may be traces)—the literal 
sense of the two lines possibly being: ‘when it 
(the seed) has been put under the ground out of 
sight, why does its weight become (assuming 
ytvera in the next line) unweighed ? ’ 

For the beginning of line (5), Dr. Bell suggests 
vov (part of éxetywv) os ; but it would seem that the 
missing word might possibly be rdvrwy, following 
on éxet, in which case the meaning would, of course, 
be ‘ when all who were there were perplexed,’ instead 
of ‘ when they were perplexed.’ 

Before we consider the remaining ‘ supplements,’ 
it}may be well to refer to the views of Dr. Bell’s 
coadjutors regarding the sense of the passage as a 
whole. They have suggested the following inter- 
pretation for the commencement of the passage : 
“When they (or ye) have shut the seed in a hidden 
place, when it is put under the ground out of sight, 
what causes its abundance to become too great to 
measure ?’ 

And they think that what follows is an illustration 
of this: Jesus, they suggest, stretched forth His 
right hand and filled it with seed, and scattered it 
upon the river; and then He took some of the 
water which had thus been sown with seed, and 
scattered it upon the ground, and it germinated and 
brought forth fruit before their eyes. 

Dr. Bell is himself very sceptical as to the latter 
part of this interpretation, though he thinks that 
the suggestions may be on right lines as regards 
the general meaning of the passage. 

If I may say so with diffidence, I was at first 
sceptical not only as regards the interpretation of 
the latter part (which still seems to me quite un- 
acceptable), but also as regards the opening sen- 
tences. The word tmoreraxru, translated ‘ put 
under,’ is, of course, the usual New Testament word 
for ‘ be subject to’ (e.g. ‘ let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers’), and its use in the more literal 
sense is unusual. The word Pdpos (literally ‘ weight’) 
will no doubt readily bear the meaning of ‘ abund- 
ance ’ (St. Paul’s phrase ‘ weight of glory ’ is quoted 
in support); but the word do7rarov, translated ‘ too 
great to measure, presents much more difficulty. 
Its usual meaning is ‘ unstable’: St. James uses 
the strengthened form dxardoraros in speaking of the 
‘double-minded man, unstable in all his ways.’ 
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But it cam mean ‘ unweighed,’ and the step from 
this to ‘ immeasurable’ (or ‘ too great to measure ’) 
may be permissible. 

On the whole, therefore, the suggested inter- 
pretation of the opening sentences—although in- 
volving the assignment of unusual meanings to two 
or three words—must, I think, be accepted. But 
the position is quite different as regards the latter 
part of the passage. First, if Jesus stood on the 
brink of the river, and stretched forth His right 
hand and filled it with something—that ‘ something ” 
seems to me to be much more likely to have been 
water than seed. Dr. Bell has courteously told me 
that this suggestion had already occurred to him 
and his coadjutors, although it is not mentioned in 
his book; and I gather that he is now not dis- 
inclined to accept it. In that case the genitive 
Bdatos would be the natural ‘supplement’ at the 
beginning of line (x0), following éyéy.cev at the end 
of line (9}—compare the corresponding expression 
in Jn 27. But Dr. Bell thinks that the available 
space would be barely sufficient for the six letters of 
i8aros ; he points out, however, that the accusative 
Béwp is not an unknown construction with éyéuicer. 

I suggest too, with diffidence, that this handful 
of water was sprinkled on the dust of the wayside, 
the word for which (xov.oprov) would just about fill 
the vacant space at the beginning of line (12). 
And I further suggest that what comes later does 
not refer to any miracle, but simply quotes our 
Lord’s reply to His own question mentioned in the 
opening sentences. A word (or words) of four or 
five letters is missing after cai tore in line (11), and 
I suggest that this is Aéyer, or «dre, or even py 
followed by the neuter article. Perhaps Aéyee is 
the best suggestion, as there are ink-marks low 
down after rére which might be the beginning of i. 
The use of the expression kai rére seems to me to 
mark a change in the sequence of events, and would 
be natural in a change from action to speech. Thus, 
in my view, the sprinkling of water on the dust 
would merely be a graphic prelude to a little parable ; 
and the whole incident would (as Dr. Bell himself 
suggests) be ‘ parabolic,’ and not—like some of 
the incidents in the apocryphal Gospels—merely 
‘ thaumaturgic.’ 

The word preceding vdup in line (12) is undoubtedly 
xateomdppevov, which, as mentioned above, I take in 
the sense of ‘ water sprinkled.’ The first reading 


. 
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suggested for the end of that line was, it appears, 
éri tiv yqv ; but Dr. Bell now thinks, on the whole, 
that a short verb is missing (e.g., évjxev), followed by 
tiv. The‘ supplement ’ at the beginning of line (13) 
will depend upon which of these alternative readings 
is preferred. If the former is adopted—and per- 
haps it should not be abandoned without further 
consideration—the missing words at the beginning 
of line (13) might conceivably be 6 otros eAafe (or 
érve), and the general sense would become: ‘ the 
seed received (or drank) water sprinkled on the 
ground.’ If, on the other hand, Dr. Bell’s later 
suggestion is accepted, the words following the 
article tiv might possibly be Gwyv +6 cirw, and the 
general sense might be: ‘water sprinkled on the 
ground put life into the seed.’ The idea conveyed 
by either alternative would be much the same— 
namely, that water is essential to germination. 

Alternative suggestions érAyo6y and érnpOy are 
quoted by Dr. Bell for the mutilated word near the 
end of line (13), and this may be assumed to be 
followed by évémiov tyudv (or adrdv), the sense being : 
‘it filled out (or germinated, or grew up) before 
your (or their) eyes.’ 

Any attempted reconstruction of the last two lines 
must of course be mere guesswork, in view of the 
extremely fragmentary indications of the original. 
Dr. Bell thinks that «is yapdy is not unlikely for the 
end of line (15) and the beginning of line (16). Some 
such reconstruction as the following would not, I 
think, be inconsistent with the slight indications 
which are available: txavov mpos roAXovs Kal eis 
xapav peyddAnv xara buds éavrots. The sense would 
in that case be: ‘ fruit sufficient for many, and— 
as you yourselves say—giving great enjoyment.’ 


— 
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If these suggestions are well founded, the whole 
passage might perhaps be reconstructed thus, with 
the use of a little legitimate imagination at the 
beginning: [As Jesus and His disciples were walk- 
ing one day in the Jordan valley, they passed a 
fruit-tree laden with fruit, and when the disciples 
remarked on the abundance and lusciousness of its 
burden,] Jesus asked them how it was that, when 
they had shut up the tiny seed in a hidden place, 
putting it out of sight beneath the earth, it ger- 
minated and produced an abundance of fruit too 
great to measure. And when they were perplexed 
at His strange question, Jesus, walking on, stood 
still on the brink of the river, and stretching forth 
His right hand, filled it with water and sprinkled 
it on the dust of the wayside. And then He said: 
The seed drank water sprinkled on the ground, and 
grew up before your eyes, and brought forth fruit 
(sufficient for many, and, as you say, giving much 
enjoyment). 

In connexion with these suggestions, I find that 
that interesting old traveller, John Gadsby, mentions 
having seen, near a fountain in the Jordan valley, 
a fig-tree which was ‘literally black with fruit, 
the figs all dropping off.’ He also speaks of water- 
melons in a somewhat similar situation being 
literally seen to grow, expanding in circumference 
at the rate of an inch an hour (compare the above 
phrase ‘ grew up before your eyes’). 

Needless to say, if this general interpretation 
is accepted, the ‘ heavenly meaning’ of the whole 
passage would be that, as water is essential to the 
growth of the seed and the production of fruit, so 
is ‘ living water’ essential to spiritual growth and 
spiritual fruit-bearing. 


> —____ ____——- 


Recent Foreign TBeology. 


Marta. 


Tue second part of this compact, well-illustrated 
lexicon (see THE Exposirory Times, xlvi. 424)— 
Galling’s Old Testament Handbook 1—happens to 
include a number of towns like Gaza, Hebron, and 
Jericho, where recent excavations have thrown 

1 Biblisches Reallexikon, Bégen 6-10, 
Galling (Mohr, Tiibingen). 


von Kurt 


fresh light upon archeological problems. The 
results are carefully tabulated, with references to 
the best literature. But on Jerusalem there is no 
word of Sir G. A. Smith’s work in the bibliography, 
nor of Mr. Rix’s Tent and Testament, and the editor 
on p. 264 should have mentioned the Encyclopedia 
Biblica article on ‘Trade and Commerce.’ One 
exceptionally good article is on the female deities. 
It is indeed curious that so little attention is paid 
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to them in the prophetic protests. But the cult youthful pamphlet in such admirable form. Dr. 
was probably private, and anyhow, as Herr Galling Klibansky’s attention was first called to it as he 
suggests, they were consorts of the more important studied Nicholas of Cusa, who was almost the last 
male deities, whose public worship attracted to read and value Eckard. For four centuries the 
criticism. great mystic’s Latin works suffered from the sus- 
picion of the Church, and lay neglected. Now we 
This is the first part of the long-expected edition are to have a final edition of them, initiated by the 
of Eckard’s Latin works} and Dr. Raymond Dominicans, and it is creditable that Dr. Klibansky 
Klibansky has risen to the occasion. The short should have been entrusted with the task of opening 
tract is printed with some brief notes, mainly upon _ the series. 
textual problems, but also on earlier patristic 
exposition. For in this early tract Eckard refers It is the old problem which Dr. Kuhlmann raises 
to writers like Chrysostom. He follows the great in this pamphlet. Man is the highest of the 
Greek preacher, for example, in maintaining that animals, and lord of creation; his dominion leads 
‘in earth as in heaven’ applies to all the three to a healthy self-assertion in which he feels himself 
petitions of the prayer. Eckard’s mysticism master of the world, a god in the cosmos, develop- 
determines his own exposition. He insists that the ing his natural powers, as he reflects upon his 
prayer is spiritual, like all prayer. ‘Note, we must capacities. Yet he is confronted with God, before 
not ask God for anything temporal.’ This high- whom he bows in awe and humility. In other 
flying view is opposed to the simplicity and reality words, there is a transcendental element in his 
of Jesus, and the reader is perplexed to think what _ being, and the problem of religious metaphysics is 
becomes of the petition for daily bread. But to account for the tension between this and the 
Eckard here is better than his theory, and allows other consciousness of self-development. Must he 
that daily bread is included; though, he adds, not will to be thus humble? Is it not possible that 
we must not ask for delicacies. In expounding by a sort of paradox the human person must tum 
‘deliver us from evil,’ he remarks that this means to something deeper than logical idealism if he is 
‘from sin already committed, from the risk of to understand his destiny and existence here, as 
temptation, and from the devil, as well as from creative and yet a creature in the cosmic process ? 
the evil of asking what is outward, appealing to Such is the question put by this vigorous, philo- 


Augustine for the last-named interpretation. sophical plea for religious metaphysic. 

The teaching of the tract is developed in his James Morratt. 
other works. But it is valuable to have this New York. 

1 Magistrt Eckardt Opera Latina, Auspiciis Instituti 
Sanctae Sabinae ad codicum fidem edita I. Super 2 Theologische Anthropologie im Abriss, Sammlung 
Oratione Dominica, edidit Raymundus Klibansky gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage und Schriften, by 
(Felix Meiner, Leipzig ; M.2.50). Gerhardt Kuhlmann (Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.1.50). 
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Entre Qous. 


Ancient Finger Prints. generally found on thé inside of moulded lamps, 

One of the latest volumes on excavations in the _ or on the handles of pottery vessels at the points 
Near East—we refer to Dr. Badé’s Manual—shows _ where these are joined to the vessels. They are 
how the past is being revealed in some remarkably expected to be useful in correlating contem- 
modern ways. ‘It is no reflection, he says, ‘on  poraneous levels on different parts of a mound. 
the characters of ancient potters of Mizpah to It is known that, in ancient times, when new cities 
say that we are recording their finger prints with were built upon old ones, the underlying strati- 
the aid of the noted criminologist August Vollmer, fication was often disturbed, and pottery from 
now Professor of Police Administration in the different levels and periods was apt to become mixed. 
University of California.’ The finger marks are Where the same potters, however, have left their 
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finger prints, it is possible, Dr. Badé believes, to 
separate the vessels into their different occupation 
layers. How minute modern investigation is may 
also be seen from the fact that pottery still 
containing the impress of textiles has been sub- 
jected to careful microscopic examination, from 
which excellent evidence has been furnished of the 
nature of the raw material, the arrangement of the 
warp and woof, and the variety of the cloth. 


A New Babel. 


Apropos of excavations, Professor Speiser, in his 
Report on Tepe Gawra, reviewed in the ‘ Literature’ 
section this month, states (p. 188) that ‘ within a 
radius of fifteen miles from the site there live to-day 
at least six distinctive groups speaking different 
languages or dialects, and covering the range of 
worship from God to the Devil.’ This, of course, 
is not strange in these regions, but must be a legacy 
from the past, for Tepe Gawra is a mound near 
Nineveh. Was it not in or near these parts, 
according to the Biblical legend of Babel, that the 
‘confusion’ of tongues took place? The legend 
must have been based on facts and shaped by the 
diversity of languages existing around in early 
times. The ‘confusion,’ indeed, probably goes 
back to prehistoric ages, long before the Tower of 
Babel was thought of. 

One cannot read Professor Speiser’s report of 
the numerous ‘finds’ without being struck by 
the large amount of jewellery, beautiful ornaments, 
and precious metal unearthed. The same is true 
of nearly all the sites which have been excavated 
in the Near East, including those in Palestine. One 
characteristic which really distinguishes these early 
ages seems to be their exceptional wealth. Even 
the graves of ordinary people frequently contain 
ornaments or weapons of gold, silver, copper, and 
other valuable material. It is clear that in early 
historic or even prehistoric ages there were gold- 
smiths and other workers in metals who could 
braze, solder, and make filigree work for orna- 
mentation. Oriental dress, including that of 
well-to-do Israelites, lent itself to ornamental 
treatment, and jewellery was often worn to such 
an extent that it became a temptation to the 
covetous. There is hardly a site of any import- 
ance in Palestine or Mesopotamia but has yielded 
armlets, anklets, bracelets, crescents, earrings, 
pendants, necklaces, beads, and other ornaments 
in profusion. It must be remembered, however, 
that such things were not always worn for display, 
but often as amulets for protection against evil 
influences, 
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Divers Colours of Embroidery. 


Among household objects from Tepe Gawra, it is 
interesting to note that needles greatly exceed in 
number any other type of metal implements found. 
More than one hundred intact specimens of various 
lengths and thickness have been discovered. 
Probably they were used for embroidery, which 
was valued not only in Babylonia, where it seems 
to have been invented, but equally so in Palestine, 
as Jg 5°° shows, where we read of ‘ divers colours 
of embroidery’ worn by the people. In the Tepe 
Gawra specimens, the needles (with a few excep- 
tions, in the case of broad-headed types) were 
formed of fine strong wire, one end being hammered 
down to a thin shape and then bent over to make 
a loop or eyelet, which was closed by further 
hammering. The work in most cases, though four 
thousand and more years old, has been done so 
well that the method is not immediately detectable, 
the eyelets appearing to have been pierced. 


The ‘Sheep of Israel.’ 


Such is the name given by the Arabs to the 
“coney ’ or rock badger, a small rabbit-like animal, 
with short ears and a mere stump of a tail. Accord- 
ing to a correspondent, one of these animals, which 
has been kept for several months in a cage at 
the French Consulate at Jerusalem, has adapted 
itself wonderfully to its new life, and does not 
exhibit the savage propensities usually attributed 
to this little nocturnal creature. ‘On anyone 
passing his finger through the bars of the cage,’ he 
says, ‘it generally comes forward and licks it in a 
friendly way ; and recently, on its escaping through 
a door accidentally left open, there was no difficulty 
in persuading it to return to its domestic life.’ 
The coney can be seen as a rule only between sunset 
and sunrise, and disappears into its rocky fastness 
with the greatest rapidity on the slightest approach 
of danger. On this account it is very difficult to 
capture. The one at the French Consulate was 
caught by some natives in a snare, and was handed 
over to M. Neuville, the Chancellor at the Consulate. 
It is willing to eat almost any kind of green stuff, 
though it has been fed mostly on bran, and a little 
‘teasing’ of it has been found sufficient to call 
forth its sharp and raucous cry. One thinks of the 
wise man’s remark (Pr 30°), ‘ The conies are but a 
feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the 
rocks.’ 


Beyond Modernism. 


This is the new battle-cry which Dr. Fosdick 
urges upon the Church. ‘The Church had to go 
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as far as modernism, but now it must go beyond it. 
It started by taking the intellectual culture of a 
particular period as its criterion and then adjusted 
Christian teaching to that standard. Herein lies 
modernism’s shallowness and transiency ; it took a 
special type of scientific thinking as standard ; it 
became an adaptation to, a harmonization with, 
the intellectual culture of a particular generation. 
That, however, is no adequate religion to repre- 
sent the Eternal and claim the allegiance of the 
soul. ... To adjust Christian faith to the new 
astronomy, the new geology, the new biology, is 
absolutely indispensable. But suppose that this 
modernizing process, well started, goes on and 
Christianity adapts itself to contemporary nation- 
alism, contemporary imperialism, contemporary 
capitalism, contemporary racialism—harmonizing 
itself, that is, with the prevailing social status quo 
and the common moral judgments of our time— 
what then has become of religion, so sunk and 
submerged in undifferentiated identity with this 
world? ... In that new enterprise the watch- 
word will be not, Accommodate yourself to the 
prevailing culture! but, Stand out from it and 
challenge it !’ 


Hindrances. 

In The Christian Highway (Lutterworth Press ; 
3s. 6d. net) the Rev. James Colville writes, to those 
who have found the way and are striving to per- 
severe in it, of the helps and hindrances they will 
find. The helps in the journey, to each of which 
he gives a chapter, are the limited requirement, the 
value of the beaten path, the power of the Christian 
virtues, the hidden riches of secret places, the 
accumulation of reserves, the divine mirror in 
nature, the message of Jesus, and the help of God. 


There’s power in me and will to dominate 
Which I must exercise, 


says Bishop Blougram. One of the hindrances is 
this love of pre-eminence. Mr. Colville aptly 
quotes Professor Jacks in ‘ The Lost Radiance.’ 
‘Ts it not a strange thing that century after century 
the history of our civilization, in large affairs as in 
small, has turned on that forbidden question, who 
shall be greatest p—a question which assumes 
Protean forms, but which, in its newest forms as in 
its oldest, is utterly alien to the Christian con- 
ception of man, and has no place whatever in the 
religion of the spirit. Hence that hideous struggle 
for power that moves for ever in a vicious circle, 
now breaking out into terrific conflicts between 
nation and nation, now into class wars that are 
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hardly less destructive, strewing calamity at every 
stage of its futile progress, until at last it brings 
the world to the verge of social and political 
anarchy.’ ~ 

Another hindrance to the Christian way is a 
want of grip. ‘There is a striking confession in a 
recent book by Dr. Percy Gardner. Referring to 
a diary which he has kept for many years, he writes : 


“In reading it I find expressed my unfailing con- | 


viction that anything I have done which was good 
was due to the constant help of God; and that 
when I fell away, as I so often did, from reliance 
on that help, my life at once began to slide down 
to a lower level, and my usefulness to diminish. 
I am sure that the experience I report is a real 


thing.” ’ These short addresses will be found 
helpful. 
Renunciation. 


‘ All self-transcendence is a dying to live, an 
activity that functions only by passing from what 
self is to what it is not. Willing is to renounce 
what we are for the sake of something we are not. 
The law of self-transcendence has a twofold aspect, 
renouncing and winning. And when will seeks a 


purely spiritual end—truth, goodness, love—as | 


when it seeks an end in time, it does no more than 
function according to this law. 


‘“ He that will lose his life for my sake and — 


the gospel’s, the same shall find it.” 

‘Renouncing and winning ; the process is one. 
Renunciation without the vision, and the vision 
without renunciation, are alike fruitless of results. 
The higher brings to the immediate response the 
demand to renounce. 
the immediate for the higher end brings the attain- 
ment of the higher. Renunciation is not an end in 
itself. Much less has renunciation a reward other 
than its present good. The good is present in the 
very act of renunciation, in the identification of self 
with the higher end.’ 

This quotation is from The Christ of Experience, 


by Beatrice Ferguson (Longmans ; 6s. net),a book 


which might be used with profit for meditation 
this Lent. It has a careful introduction outlining 
the thought of the volume. 
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